


concordia's 


Lunch date with the 
Rector to discuss 
Maclean’s ranking 


Rector Patrick Kenniff, Vice-Rector Academic 
Rose Sheinin, and Arts and Science Dean Char- 
les Bertrand have extended an open invitation 
to all members of the Concordia community to 
join them for an informal question-and-answer 
session next Wednesday. 


The brown-bag lunch meeting is being billed as 
"31 Reasons to Attend Concordia: The Rector's 
Comments on the Maclean's Magazine Survey 
of Canadian Universities.” 


It is an opportunity to discuss last week's 
Maclean's magazine survey coverage which 
purported to rank the quality of undergraduate 
arts and science education in Canada (see 
articles on page 4). 


The meeting will be held next Wednesday, Oct. 
30, 1991, in the Henry F. Hall Building Alumni 
Auditorium (Room H-110) between 12:30 p.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. — KIW 





1991-92 enrollment 


Figures sh 


The number-crunching is over, and 
the results are in. Enrollment figures for 
the 1991-1992 academic year made 
available by Concordia’s Registrar’s 
Office late last month indicate a slight 
increase, from 25,774 students last year 
to 25,934 students this year. 

A closer look reveals that there are 
20,272 undergraduates, 2,702 students 
in Master’s and diploma programmes, 
and 458 doctoral candidates. Inde- 
pendent students make up the balance. 

A further breakdown shows that the 
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ow student increase 


most populous Faculty is Arts and 
Science, with 12,787 full-time, part- 
time, undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. The Faculty of Commerce and 


Administration has 5,836, Engineering 
and Computer Science has 2,591, and 
Fine Arts follows with 2,218. Inde- 


See ENROLLMENT page 6 


Former PM tells Concordia students 
why he opposes ‘distinct society 


Former Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau told a handful of Concordia 
students last week that he has been op- 
posed to giving Québec special status 
for more than 40 years. 

“I think that it is politically wrong. It 
is really creating a new government, 
one that has more powers,” he said, 
adding that a distinct Québec would 
have a status that falls someplace be- 


Faculty, students & staff tour library complex 


From the inside looking out: pictured below is the interior of the new library complex. 
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Faculty, student and staff repre- 
sentatives on Senate and the Board of 
Governors joined alumni, external 
Board members and major University 
donors over the weekend for the first in 
a series of pre-opening tours of the new 
downtown library complex. 


Tours for the rest of the University 
community will begin in early spring 
and continue right up to the official 
opening, which will be held in Septem- 
ber 1992. 


Aschedule of tour hours will be circu- 
lated in the new year. Access will be 
provided on a first-come, first-serve 
basis. 


The project’s architects told the 
weekend tour that work is proceeding 
normally on the $65 million complex, 
and it will be completed on schedule. 


The new facility will not actually pro- 
vide any additional space for the Sir 
George Williams Campus, but it will 
consolidate under one roof almost a 
half-million square feet of library and 
departmental space that is currently 
housed in many of the 30-odd buildings 
that Concordia rents in the downtown 
area. 


The new library complex will include 
two levels of parking, study space for 
graduate and undergraduate students, 
seminar and conference rooms, faculty 
offices, the University bookstore, the 
Concordia University Art Gallery, a 
200-seat cinema, a dining area and of- 
fices for student administrative services 
area (e.g. Admissions, Registrar’s Ser- 
vices and Financial Aid). 


CTR will publish a special supple- 
ment later in the academic year describ- 


ing the library complex in greater detail. 


— KJw 


tween the federal government and the 
other provinces. 
“That is not a formula for good 
See TRUDEAU page 10 
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The heritage of Irish-Montrealers has made a 
huge contribution to the culture of the city. Con- 
cordia acknowleges this contribution with the es- 
tablishment of Irish Studies, with considerable 
help from the St. Patrick’s Society. 


Vice-Rector, Services, Charles Giguére delivers 
the long-awaited final report of the Strategic 
Space Planning Committee and Space Develop- 
ment Scenarios in a special eight-page pull-out 
section. 





A Senate Ad Hoc Committee on Degree 
Nomenclature has presented a report which 
throws open the debate of changing the names of 
Concordia degrees. CTR has published this 
report on pages 12 and 13. 
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‘Newest Japanese export’ is not a car 





War against waste gaining acceptance here 





Ray Beauchemin 





The newest and brightest export from 
the Japanese automotive industry is ef- 
ficient, cost-productive and energy- 
conscious. But it doesn’t come in 
metallic blue or offer three more cubic 
feet of legroom. 

It’s the concept of ‘just-in-time’ 
manufacturing systems, which deals 
with operational planning and control 
issues in industry, particularly the 
reduction or elimination of waste in 
labour and inventory. 

Just-in-time systems were the subject 
of an international conference spon- 
sored by Concordia recently, under the 
direction of Professor Ahmet Satir of the 
Department of Decision Sciences and 
Management Information Systems. __ 

Seventy-five scholars and industry 
experts participated, including repre- 
sentatives from Canada, the United 
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States, Europe, the Middle East, Chile 
and New Zealand. 


Although it began in Japan with the 
Toyota Motor Co. and the Japanese 
Management Association in the 1960s, 
just-in-time systems have finally made 


it to the rest of the world and other’ 


industries. 
Profit often bottom line 


Satir said the North American sub- 
sidiaries of the top Japanese carmakers 
— Toyota, Nissan, Honda, Mazda — 
use just-in-time systems, plus some U.S. 
and Canadian plants of such major 
players as Hewlett-Packard, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, the Big Three 
U.S. automakers and Johnson & 
Johnson. 

The concept has been slow to pick up 
in Canada and the United States be- 
cause of the “overall organizational cul- 
ture of the nations,” Satir said, 
including the way owners regard their 
businesses. 


Top corporate objectives among U.S. 


Bronwyn Chester 


Thomas hearings good and bad for women, 
says Spilhaus 


Off the Cuffis a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 
the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


Never has the phenomenon of sexual harassment received as much attention as it 
did during the recent U.S. Senate hearings on the nomination of Judge Clarence 
Thomas to the U.S. Supreme Court. Thomas narrowly won confirmation, but what 
does that mean for women and the issue of sexual harassment? Concordia’s Sexual 
Harassment Officer, Sally Spilhaus, who has spent much of the past two weeks 
talking to the local and national media about the issue, says the hearings were both 
good and bad for women and for our understanding of sexual harassment. 


“| have mixed feelings about it. On the one hand, enormous numbers of people in 
North America, possibly for the first time, have learned the term ‘sexual harassment.’ 
People have now been exposed to the problem, which in a sense makes my job 
easier. To some extent, any publicity on the issue is good publicity. 


“On the other hand, the fact that Judge Thomas was confirmed will be interpreted by 
many to mean that his story was believed While [Professor] Anita Hill's [the woman 
who charged Thomas sexually harassed her] was not. The message to women may 
be that if you are sexually harassed by a man in a more powerful position, as is usually 
the case, don’t expect your story to be believed. There is an impression left in the 
public’s mind regarding the credibility of women who complain of sexual harassment. 


“| don’t find it at all strange that Hill didn’t come out earlier with her complaint. Most 
women don’t complain at the time, because they have too much at risk. | found her a 
very credible witness. She had too much at risk in going public now to come forward 
only for opportunistic reasons. She’s done a great service for North American women 
at tremendous personal cost. 


“’’m glad the issue received such exposure, and | hope it will open up the process 
here. What we offer at Concordia, which was not available to Anita Hill at the time of 
the alleged sexual harassment, is someone to talk to, and protection. People can 
bring their stories in total confidence to the Sexual Harassment Officer, who will listen 
and help them explore their options for action. In addition, the University will do 
everything in its power to protect complainants from reprisals, both during and after 
the investigation.” 





owners .are return on investment and 
- share-price increase. In Japan, business 
owners are more apt to see market share 
and new products as top priorities, said 
Professor Lance Heiko of Bryant Col- 
lege in Smithfield, Rhode Island, in the 
introduction to Just-in-Time Manufactur- 
ing Systems. The book was published 15 
months ago. 

Heiko presented his paper at the con- 
ference. The difference between North 
American and Japanese business cul- 
ture, he said, is that here, the free 
enterprise system is capitalistic; in 
Japan, it is ‘customertropic.’ 

Customertropy and just-in-time are 
misnomers to some extent, according to 


Satir. What they really mean is the dec- 
laration of “total war against waste, a 
war aimed at the reduction and even- 
tually total elimination of waste from 
industry — elimination of scrap, un- 
productive labour, unproductive 
machinery, unused material, high levels 
of stock, even low employee morale,” 
he said. 

Other Concordia professors par- 
ticipating were Dale Doreen of the Ex- 
ecutive MBA programme, Suresh Goyal 
and Mahesh Sharma of the Department 
of Decision Sciences and Management 
Information Systems, and Akif Asil Bul- 
gak of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department. 


Concordia supports student 
efforts to control guns 


On the very day that 35-year-old 
George Hennard slaughtered 23 people 
in the tiny Texas community of Killeen, 
Concordia’s Board of Governors 
adopted a policy on gun control that 
prohibits anyone from carrying 
firearms of any type on University 
premises. 


The sole exceptions are police officers 
and licensed security officers. 


The resolution adopted last Wednes- 
day night also throws Concordia’s sup- 
port behind the efforts of groups 
seeking more stringent federal gun con- 
trol legislation. 


These include the Canadian Bar As- 
sociation, the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation, the Canadian Association of 
Chiefs of Police and criminologists of 
the federal Ministry of Justice. 


Concordia was asked to pass the 
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resolution by the Coalition for Gun 
Control, a student initiated and spon- 
sored lobby group established in 
response to the Dec. 6, 1989 killings at 
Ecole Polytechnique. 


Environmental assessments 
ordered 


In other business, the Governors 
adopted a policy that requires Concor- 
dia officials to conduct an environmen- 
tal assessment before attempting to 
purchase real estate. 


The assessment would determine if 
any contaminants, such as PCBs, were 
present in the soil. Such studies could 
be conducted either by Concordia’s En- 
vironmental Health and Safety Office or 
an external consultant. 

— KJW 





Irish Studies proves there’s more 
to being Irish than a parade 


y Shawn Apel 





As Montrealers mark the city’s 350th 
birthday next year, they may notice the 
Irish shamrock waving proudly with 
the French, Scottish and English sym- 
bols on the official municipal flag. It is 
a testament to the contribution of the 
Irish people to the spirit and culture of 
Montréal. Another testament is the es- 
tablishment of Irish Studies at Concor- 
dia. 

The St. Patrick’s Society of Montréal, 
which represents the city’s Irish com- 
munity, has agreed to fund courses for 
the next three years in Irish Studies, 


starting with four courses next year. The 
Society is also funding courses in Irish 
literature this year in the English 
Department. 


The Irish community is excited about 
the courses, according to a Society 
member. Lynn Doyle said she hopes the 
courses will help foster an interest in 
Irish history and culture among stu- 
dents of Irish descent, as well as others. 


“It has long been an interest of the St. 
Patrick Society to have Irish Studies of- 
fered at Concordia. The society has been 
growing, and it is very energetic,” said 
Doyle, who served as a liaison between 
the society and Concordia. “Yet, many 
of us don’t have much of a background 
in our history or heritage.” 

See IRISH STUDIES page 9 


This town near Galway, An Spidéal, is in the heart of the region where the Irish language is 
preserved. 
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Acclaimed Irish poet will launch 
Irish Studies Lecture Series 


The Concordia Irish Studies Reading 
and Lecture Series has been established 
to complement the courses being of- 
fered as part of Irish Studies at Concor- 
dia. (See article above.) 


A reading by Irish poet Nuala Ni 
Dhomhnaill will launch the series on 
Wednesday, Oct. 30 at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. She will be reading her 
poetry in the Irish language but will 
provide English commentary. 


Born in London of Irish parentage, Ni 
Dhomhnaill was raised in County 
Kerry. Though she lived abroad during 
the 1970s, she quickly established her- 
self as one of the most distinguished 
poets in the tradition of the Irish lan- 
guage upon her return to Ireland in 
1980. The source of her inspiration and 
imagery can be found in Irish folklore 
and mythology, but she has become a 
powerful voice for contemporary Irish 
society. 

Ni Dhomhnaill has published three 
volumes of poetry and was this year’s 
recipient of the American Ireland 
Fund’s Literary Award. 


The St. Patrick’s Society of Montréal 
will sponsor the series, and additional 





Irish poet Nuala Ni Dhomhnaill 


funding has been sought from the 
Departments of History and English, as 
well as from the Office of the Dean of 
Arts and Science. 
Admission is free and open to all. For 
more information, call 489-7122. 
— DGV 
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Concordia is a vibrant collection of people, places and activities. At-a-Glance 
is one vehicle for discovering some of what is happening here. This column 
welcomes your submissions. 


Philosophy Professor Murray Clarke delivered a paper titled “Proof of an Exter- 
nalist World” at the Ontario Philosophical Society Meetings last week at Carleton 
University in Ottawa. 


Physics Professor Panagiotis Vasilopoulos participated in the 9th Conference 
of Electronic Properties of Two-Dimensional Systems held in Naro, Japan, last 
summer. He presented a paper with his colleague H.C. ‘Bill’ Tso, titled “Magneto 
Transport in Coulomb Coupled Quantum Wires.” The two professors also par- 
ticipated in the CAP-NSERC workshop titled “Excitation in Superlattices and 
Multi-Quantum Wells” at the University of Western Ontario in London, Ontario in 
July. Vasilopoulos gave a lecture titled “Mutual Coulomb Scattering Between 
Two-Dimensional Separated Electron-Gas Layers.” He spoke on the same subject 
at a workshop in the Physics of Nanostructures in Ottawa in September. 


At the opening of the Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory in September (see 
CTR, Sept. 12, 1991), Mechanical Engineering Professor W.G. Habashii intro- 
duced a video which contained highlights of the work carried out by the Depart- 
ment, as well as at Pratt and Whitney and Canadair, companies with which 
Concordia has close industry-research ties. The video, complete with narration, 
animation and music, was produced using new software for the Macintosh II called 
Macromind Director for animation and MacRecorder for sound. This video has 
opened up possibilities for producing a number of videos on the impressive 
activities within the Department of Mechanical Engineering at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. They are to be used during recruitment time at high schools 
and CEGEPs and for the visiting committees of various granting agencies. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute Principal Marianne Ainley recently participated in 
two conferences. At the Learned Societies Conference at Queen’s University in 
June, she presented a paper for the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology 
Association, titled “Women and the Matthew Effect — A Century of Cumulative 
Disadvantages for Canadian Women and Science.” In August, she organized and 
chaired a session on the history of ornithology and presented a paper at the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Conference at McGill. The paper was titled “Wil- 
liam Rowan and the Transformation of Canadian Ornithology.” 


Political Science Professor Harold Angell wrote an issue paper for the Royal 
Commission on Electoral Reform and Party Financing titled “Provincial Party 
Financing in Québec, 1963 to date.” His book review of The Re-Conquest of 
Montréalwas published in the Canadian Journal of Political Science (XXIV:2, June 
1991). Also, he wrote an article for La Presse which was published last spring, with 
the headline: “Ga ne marche pas.” 


Today, Marketing Professor Michel Laroche participates in a colloquium titled 
“Autrement entreprenants” at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. His speech is titled 
“Préférences pour certains produits et différences culturelles: une étude 
préliminaire.” 


Sociology and Anthropology Professor Fran Shaver published an article in the 
Journal of Rural Studies, Vol. 7, no. 1/2, titled “Women, Work and the Evolution of 
Agriculture.” 


The Centre for Pattern Recognition and Machine Intelligence (CENPARMI) was 
well-represented at two international conferences held recently in France. The 
second International Workshop on Frontiers in Handwriting Recognition (IWFHR) 
was held in September in Bonas, France, near Toulouse. The first International 
Conference on Document Analysis and Recognition (ICDAR) took place in Oc- 
tober in St. Malo. The delegation consisted of Computer Science Professor C.Y. 
Suen and inter-university CENPARMI member Réjean Plamondon of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, post-doctoral fellows Y._Y. Tang and Mohamed Cheriet and doc- 
toral students C.D. Yan and J.X. Yuan. All together, they presented seven papers 
at these conferences which attracted 400 scientists from more than 20 countries. 
Suen co-chaired ICDAR, and with Plamondon, chaired four technical sessions and 
a committee meeting. IWFHR was founded by Suen, who chaired the first 
workshop held last year at Concordia. ICDAR was co-founded by Suen and he will 
be co-chairing the second conference to be held in Tokyo, Japan in October 1993. 
The third conference will be held in Montréal in 1995. 
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Critics call Maclean’s survey ‘misleading’ 


Residence space has 
no relation to quality 
programmes 


by Ken Whittingham 
Director of Public Relations 


Concordia officials have charac- 
terized as “suspect,” at best, a ranking 
of Canadian university arts and science 
faculties that was published as part of a 
42-page report about higher education 
in the October 21, 1991 issue of 
Maclean's magazine. 


Contrary to media reports which im- 
plied (or said outright), that the ranking 
was a comparison of “the best univer- 
sities” in Canada, the Maclean’s survey 
confined itself to a ranking of arts and 
science undergraduate education. 


It excluded all business schools, 
professional programmes and graduate 
studies. In Concordia’s case, that means 
the Faculties of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Engineering and Com- 
puter Science, Fine Arts and the 

- Division of Graduate Studies. 


Institutions not normally considered 


A MEASURE OF 
EXCELLENCE | 


| The Mood On What Makes A | 
Campus School Great | 





among the 10 or 20 best in the country, 
such as tiny Université Sainte-Anne on 
Nova Scotia’s south shore (which came 
in 15th), were ranked above major 
universities such as the University of 
Western Ontario (16th), Université 
Laval (18th), the University of Waterloo 
(22nd), and Simon Fraser University 
(23rd). 


Poor indication 


In Québec, Bishop’s University (at 


17th) was ranked higher than 
Université de Sherbrooke (30th). The 
University of Lethbridge, with 3,900 
students, was placed in 12th spot, ahead 
of Ottawa’s Carleton University, which 
has 18,100 students and came in third- 
to-last in 44th place. 


Concordia was ranked 31st out of the 
46 institutions listed, although in terms 
of points, Concordia was positioned ap- 
proximately half-way between the 
highest and lowest scores. 

“Although Maclean's asserts that the 


See SURVEY page 14 


“A rose by any other name...” 


“A Faculty that has produced three Rhodes Scholars and a Governor-General’s 
Award winner during the past eight years must be doing something right.” 


That is how Rector Patrick Kenniff reacted last week to Maclean’s magazine’s 
less-than-stirring conclusions about the reputation of Concordia’s Arts and Science 
Faculty. 


The category of “university reputation” in the Maclean’s survey was determined 
essentially by the responses of an unspecified number of Canadian university 
presidents who were asked to rank other institutions on a questionnaire the magazine 
sent to all university heads last summer. 


The results of the ranking were published despite written assurances from Maclean’s 
that the presidential assessments would be used only for background purposes — 
not to calculate scores. 


In the end, the presidents’ views accounted for 80 per cent of the total mark in the 
“reputation” category and 20 per cent of the overall ranking. 


Although Concordia supplied the other information that Maclean’s requested (such 
as student/teacher ratios, the amount of Concordia’s research funding and operating 
revenues), Kenniff declined to rate the quality of other universities’ arts and science 
undergraduate education. 


In a letter to the magazine’s editors last July, the rector said that “... few presidents, 
if any, are familiar enough with institutions across the country to be able to answer 
[Maclean's] questions knowledgeably.” 


Familiarity lacking 
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“They will tend to focus on institutions in their region, or those they know, if they choose 
to answer at all. | have refrained from doing so, precisely to avoid the kind of distortion 
lam referring to here. 


“As a large majority of institutions are located in Ontario and Québec, the answers 
will tend to favour those institutions,” Kenniff said, adding that “few anglophone 
presidents would be able to comment on francophone universities.” 


“As aresult, you are unlikely to find any francophone universities on the compiled list.” 


Rather than the presidents’ musings, Kenniff told CTR “what prospective students 
need to consider are the qualities that make each university distinct.” 
Editor 


Faculty Reporters 


Donna Varrica 


Bronwyn Chester 
Barbara Black 


Obviously their number one criterion should be the content of the programmes they 
want to enrol in, he said, “but other factors [in Concordia’s case] include the 
multicultural environment they would find themselves in, and the flexibility in course 
This Issue: offerings and scheduling that we have always provided. 
Contributors Shawn Apel, Ray Beauchemin, Buzz Bourdon, 

Silvia Cademartori, Sylvain Comeau, Franco D’Orazio, 
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Edmund Wong 

Richard Nantel, Productions PICA 761-6221 
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“We offer some very attractive learning possibilities here, and frankly, if the choice 
lies between adapting the old school mould in order to advance in Maclean’s ranks, 
| would rather continue to provide the type of service we have always offered this 
community, service which has given Concordia its distinctive character and strength.” 


Photographers —KJW 
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“Just Do It” article spurs 






en Whittingham 


After a lengthy and thoughtful 
debate, Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors last week passed a formal motion 
“disassociating itself” from the views 
expressed in the infamous “page 165” 
article in the 1991-1992 Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA) Handbook. 

The page-long article, published in 
the Handbook section on safe sex prac- 
tices, was considered pornographic (or, 
at best, in extremely poor taste) by 
many students, faculty, alumni and 
staff. 

Although the Governors agreed that 
there is nothing in the University’s 
Code of Conduct (Non-Academic) to 
prevent individuals from printing the 
type of language used in the article, a 
majority of the Governors concluded 
that the editors should have realized 
that many people would consider it of- 
fensive. 

The Board resolution — which was 
opposed by the rector, the two vice-rec- 
tors present at the meeting, and six 
faculty and student Governors — simp- 
ly placed on the record the Board’s 
belief that the editors “ should have had 
regard to other people’s views and feel- 
ings,” and that the views contained in 
the article “have been found to be offen- 
sive...” and “do not represent those [the 
views] of Concordia University in its 
entirety.” 


Judgement lacking 


The many hours of formal and infor- 
mal debate devoted to the issue focused 
on four general points: 

e whether the article was por- 
nographic in a legal sense, or 
whether it violated Concordia’s 
Code of Conduct; 

e whether the graphic language used 
was necessary to meet the editors’ 
goal of “educating promiscuous gay 
males about the need to follow safe- 
sex practices,” and if it was neces- 


debate among Governors 
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sary, whether such language has a 
place in a student handbook; 

¢ whether an attempt by the Gover- 
nors to influence this and future stu- 
dent publications could be 
considered censorship; 

¢ asthe Board is ultimately responsible 
for the administration of the Univer- 
sity, it should not “duck issues” just 
because they are controversial; it 
should take responsibility for public 
morality and normally accepted 
rules of conduct, whether or not 
these rules are formally codified. 


Several Governors said the student 
editors acted in good faith in publishing 
the article, even though they may have 
shown a lack of judgement and 
maturity in adopting the “style of 
presentation” used in the piece. 


Other Governors said that student 
leaders “are ultimately responsible to 
their peers,” and “the Board should not 
try to dictate policy to students.” 


There are varying sensibilities and 
reactions to any printed piece, op- 
ponents of the motion said, adding that 
the Board should not set a precedent by 
involving itself in a debate that is not 
based on a violation of official Univer- 
sity rules. 


Search process starts for two deans 


The Board of Governors has ap- 
proved the creation of two, 13-member 
advisory search committees for the 
positions of Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science and Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science. 

Arts and Science Dean Charles 
Bertrand is leaving his post on Dec. 31, 
1991, to become Concordia’s Vice-Rec- 
tor Services. The term of Engineering 
and Computer Science Dean M.N.S. 
Swamy ends next May. Swamy has 
served as Dean for three consecutive 
five-year terms. 

The names of the committee members 
will be announced at the Governors’ 
Nov. 20 meeting. (See notices on this 
page.) 

In a related matter, Board Vice-Chair- 


man Reginald Groome told the Gover- 
nors that a five-member sub-committee 
created last month to review the work- 
ings of evaluation and advisory search 
committees (see CTR, Oct 3/91) expects 
to submit its final report by next April 
or May. 


The committee will be soliciting sub- 
missions from members of the Concor- 
dia community until the end of 
November. 


Evaluation and advisory search com- 
mittees are employed when renewing 
mandates or finding successors for 
senior University administrators (i.e. 
the rector, vice-rectors, secretary- 
general, deans and director of libraries). 

— KJW 
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NOTICE 


ADVISORY SEARCH COMMITTEE 
— DEAN, FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


TO: All full-time faculty members in the Faculties of Arts and Science, Commerce and Administra- 
tion, and Fine Arts; and professional librarians. 


The Board of Governors, at its meeting of 16 October 1991, approved the establishment of an 
ADVISORY SEARCH COMMITTEE - DEAN, FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER 
SCIENCE. The composition of the Advisory Search Committee provides in part for 2 members of 
the academic community (exclusive of the faculty members from the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science), one of whom may be a professional librarian, recommended by the faculty 
members of Senate. 


Nominations are now being invited for representatives on the Advisory Search Committee from 
faculty members in the Faculties of Arts and Science, Commerce and Administration, and Fine Arts, 
and from the professional librarians, in accordance with the following procedures which were 
approved by Senate on 5 May 1989: 


1. All full-time faculty members in the Faculties of Arts and Science, Commerce and Administra- 
tion, and Fine Arts, and professional librarians are eligible to make nominations and to be 
nominated. So that Senate may have the best and widest choice possible, it is suggested that 
there be more nominations than the minimum required. 


2. Each nomination must be signed by 5 full-time faculty members or professional librarians, and 
by the nominee indicating her or his acceptance of the nomination and willingness to serve if 
elected; AND BE ACCOMPANIED BY AN ABBREVIATED.CURRICULUM VITAE CONTAINING 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE CANDIDATE, INCLUDING EXPERIENCE IN 
UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, (1 paragraph to a maximum of 1 page typed). CV's received by 5:00 
pm, Friday, 25 October 1991 will be circulated to members of Senate in advance of the Senate 
meeting; those received after that deadline will be distributed at the time of the meeting. 


3. Nominations, with the accompanying curricula vitae, must be received by the Secretary of 
Senate, (Room AD 224, Administration Building, Loyola Campus), no later than 5:00 pm, 
Wednesday, 30 October 1991. 


4. Nominations will be presented and voted on at the Senate meeting of 1 November 1991 in 
accordance with the voting procedures which were adopted by Senate on 5 May 1989. 


— John Noonan, Secretary of Senate 
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by the nominee indicating her or his acceptance of the nomination and willingness to serve if 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE CANDIDATE, INCLUDING EXPERIENCE IN 
UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, (1 paragraph to a maximum of 1 page typed). CV’s received by 5:00 
pm, Friday, 25 October 1991 will be circulated to members of Senate in advance of the Senate 
meeting; those received after that deadline will be distributed at the time of the meeting. 


3. Nominations, with the accompanying curricula vitae, must be received by the Secretary of 
Senate, (Room AD 224, Administration Building, Loyola Campus), no later than 5:00 pm, 
Wednesday, 30 October 1991. 


4. Nominations will be presented and voted on at the Senate meeting of 1 November 1991 in 
accordance with the voting procedures which were adopted by Senate on 5 May 1989. 


— John Noonan, Secretary of Senate 
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There are not too many empty desks this year as enrollment increases across Québec. 


Concordia still committed 
to part-time students 


by Susan Gray 


Over the years, Concordia has 
developed a reputation for its acces- 
sibility to adult students who can only 
pursue their studies on.a part-time 
basis. As part of its commitment to that 
group, a task force on services for part- 
time students has been set up at the 
University. Chaired by Dean of Stu- 
dents Brian Counihan, it includes 
representatives from students’ associa- 
tions, as well as from the full- and part- 
time faculty associations. 

Despite Concordia’s continuing ef- 
forts to serve part-time students, the 
University has witnessed a drop of 23 
per cent in the number of part-time stu- 
dents enrolled in programmes between 
1980 and 1990. (See accompanying ar- 
ticles for this year’s trends, both at Con- 
cordia and province-wide.) 

This decrease concerns Lise Tremblay, 
Director of the Office of Institutional 
Research. “It’s disturbing because 
Concordia’s reputation [for acces- 
sibility to adult students] will be af- 
fected,” she said. There is little comfort 
in the fact that this drop in part-time 
students, which since 1987-88 has been 
concentrated among independent stu- 
dents, is a trend for all of Montréal’s 
universities. 

Tremblay said North American 
studies have shown that part-time stu- 
dents are a difficult group to serve. This 
is because they have many other time 
commitments and, consequently, tend 
not to be very accessible. 


Enormous amount of raw data 


The task force on part-time student 
services was called at the request of 
Donald Boisvert, the Associate Vice- 
Rector, Services, Student Life. Boisvert 
felt such a task force would be a good 
idea after hearing part-time students 
bemoan “very concrete things, like [in- 
convenient] office hours.” 

The task force will examine the full 
range of Concordia’s academic and 
support services which affect all part- 
time students. Special care will be taken 
when examining how these services af- 
fect female part-time students as there 


are more women than men among part- 
timers. 

If Counihan had his way, all services 
would be equally available for day and 
evening students. While this is probab- 
ly a foregone conclusion, the task force 
members will at least have plenty of 
data on which to base their recommen- 
dations. A telephone survey of 500 part- 
time students was conducted this 
summer. It provided an “enormous 
amount of raw data,” said Counihan. 

As part of the survey, a number of 
services were listed and students were 
asked about their awareness and use of 
the services, as well as how they rated 
in terms of usefulness and convenience. 
Many students expressed their ap- 
preciation at being consulted. 

“Tt turned out to be a good exercise in 
public relations. We learned that part- 
time students have felt neglected,” said 
Counihan. 

Concordia University Students’ As- 
sociation (CUSA) Co-President Char- 
lene Nero is a member of the task force. 
A part-time student herself and a vocal 
critic of some part-time services, she has 
several ideas to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. 

For one, Nero thinks that all program- 
mes should be open to part and full- 
time students alike. She also wants to 
see an extension of services on both 
campuses so that the “Registrar’s Of- 
fice, for example, is open one or two 
evenings a week or possibly on 
weekends.” 

Nero said the task force is “very 
progressively inclined,” adding that it 
is “doing good work,” though she 
believes the University’s Board of 
Governors is “more interested in 
balancing the budget than making 
education more affordable.” 

Nero cited the materials fee levied 
prior to the unfreezing of tuition fees as 
an example of something that should be 
changed to help ease the financial bur- 
den on students. 

Money considerations keep many 
part-time students from pursuing full- 
time studies. Walter Krajewski, a part- 
time Religion student, said he wasn’t 
willing to drop his day job to study on 
a full-time basis. An English professor 
at Dawson College, Krajewski would, 
however, like to do his Doctorate as a 
full-time student. 
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pendent students account for 2,502. 

Lynne Prendergast, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Admissions Office, predicted 
even before the numbers were released 
that full-time enrollment was on the 
rise, while part-time studies were 
slightly down. Her forecast was borne 
out: full-time enrollment has risen from 
13,708 to 14,055, an increase of 2.5 per 
cent, and part-time enrollment has 
decreased by .6 per cent, a drop from 
last year’s 9,437 to 9,377 this year. 

The biggest increase in under- 
graduate full-time studies was in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion: 7.2 per cent. However, Commerce, 
taken separately from Administration, 
suffered a 9.4-per-cent drop. 

Figures for the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration at the graduate 
level are divided into Administration 
and Business Administration. Full-time 
graduate students increased by a whop- 
ping 75 per cent increase in Administra- 
tion and decreased by 16 per cent in 
Business Administration. 

The sharpest decrease took place in 
the Department of Education, which 
had 18.5 per cent fewer students this 
year. 

Part-time undergraduate enrollment 
grew by 8.3 per cent in the Engineering 
portion of the Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science, but Computer 
Science suffered a drop in part-time en- 
rollment of 66.6 per cent; this includes a 
drop in part-time graduate students of 
17.7 per cent. 

Full-time doctoral candidates rose by 
14.7 per cent in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. There were 11.1 per cent fewer 
doctoral candidates enrolled in the 
Faculty of Fine Arts. 


In terms of percentages, these figures 
may appear to represent dramatic chan- 
ges. However, a hard look at the actual 
numbers shows a different story. For 
example, the 7.2-per-cent increase in 
undergraduate Commerce students 
adds up to 164 new enrollments, but the 
startling 100-per-cent increase in 
graduate level part-time Administra- 
tion studies translates into 34 students, 
up from 17. The dramatic 100-per-cent 
increase in part-time Administration 
doctoral candidates is, in fact, an in- 
crease of one student. 


The figures reflect Prendergast’s 
belief that overall levels have been 
stable for the past few years. Prender- 
gast, who is responsible for forecasting 
Concordia’s enrollment trends, has not 
noticed any significant changes in any 
single Faculty. She said that forecasts, 
which usually take four to five years of 
research and analysis, have not been 
made public this year, although we may 
expect to see a report later this term. 


Factors that may determine the level 
of enrollment have their roots in the 
economy. For instance, the recession 
and the lack of job opportunities may 
have prompted more people to opt for 
full-time enrollment, requiring greater 
financial assistance from the govern- 
ment. More study is needed before con- 
firming these generalised assessments 
and the degree to which they play a part 
in present trends. 


Ginette Laurin, from Institutional Re- 
search, said there are no figures reflect- 
ing enrollment in terms of 
male-to-female ratios at present. She ex- 
pects statistics showing a male/female 
breakdown will be published toward 
the end of this school year. 


Decrease in part-time students 
not a symptom of recession 


y Donna Varrica 


The figures released by 
Concordia’s Registrar’s Office echo 
enrollment trends all over the 
province, as is evident in statistics 
released by the Conference of 
University Rectors and Principals in 
Québec (CREPUQ) three weeks ago. 


University enrollment in Québec 
as a whole is up by 4.1 per cent for 
full-time students and .5 per cent for 
part-time students, for an overall rise 
in enrollment of 2.3 per cent. 
Concordia’s enrollment figures are 
similar to those of institutions of 
comparable size. 


Some universities, including Con- 
cordia, have seen a decrease in the 
number of part-time students. 
Michel Gervais, Rector of Université 
Laval, who replaced Concordia Rec- 
tor Patrick Kenniff as President of 
CREPUQ this fall, said this should 
not be directly attributed to the reces- 
sion, citing full-time study as the 
most effective way to complete post- 
secondary education. 


Gervais said that what the figures 
do indicate is that the effect of higher 
tuition fees has been minimal. Stu- 
dents pay about $1,250 in tuition fees 
per year, compared with $850 last 
year and $450 two years ago. 


“If tuition fees had risen along with 
the inflation rate since 1968-69, the 
year tuition fees were frozen, stu- 
dents would now be paying about 
$1,970 per year,” Gervais said. 


There has also been an increase in 
the number of women enrolled in 
universities, particularly at the 
graduate level. Women make up 56.7 
per cent of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body in Québec, 48.8 per cent of 
all the Master’s students and 37.3 per 
cent of doctoral students. 


Hugh Scott, Principal of Bishop’s 
University, said he believed the in- 
crease in female enrolment was a 
hopeful sign. “This rise is cause for 
rejoicing, especially in the graduate 
programmes. These are the people 
that will be recruited to become the 
professors of the future. More 
women in graduate programmes 
will hopefully point to more women 
professors in the making.” 








Glaucoma detection methods 
being put to the test 





{ Silvia Cademartori 


When Concordia Journalism Lecturer 
Bob McDevitt’s glaucoma was diag- 
nosed, he was given a Static field test to 
assess his peripheral vision. Now a joint 
Concordia and McGill University re- 
search team is challenging that method 
of glaucoma detection. 

The University’s Psychology Depart- 
ment and McGill’s Department of Oph- 
thalmology are conducting computer- 
driven tests in which lights are flashed 
onto a screen while the subject is staring 
at a fixed target. This goes one step fur- 
ther than the test McDevitt had, which 
used a steady and intensifying light on 
a screen. 


Difficulty seeing flashing lights 


Olga Overbury, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Concordia and part of the re- 
search team, theorizes that glaucoma 
sufferers do not have problems seeing 
steady lights, but do have difficulty 
seeing flashing lights. 

“People with glaucoma may have 
perfect vision when you ask them to 
read an eye chart, but they’re still 
bumping into coffee tables and having 
side collisions with doors. Try walking 
down a hallway with an empty toilet 
paper roll to your eye; there are 
surprises at every corner,” said Over- 
bury. 

In the Temporal Modulation Field 
Test now being researched, patients 
look at a target in the middle of a screen 
while moving, flashing lights from are 
projected closer and closer to the target. 
The longer it takes the subject to see the 
lights, the greater the chance that he or 
she has glaucoma. 


Can lead to blindness 


Glaucoma is an eye disorder caused 
by increased pressure within the 
eyeball. Aqueous fluid accumulates in 
the eye when the outflow canal is block- 
ed, resulting in decreased and blurred 
vision and loss of peripheral vision. Left 
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untreated, the condition can lead to 
blindness. Age and genetics are major 
factors in developing glaucoma, but 
McDevitt, 60, developed glaucoma 
after a handball accident 11 years ago. 


“I wasn’t wearing protective goggles 
and I got hit straight on the eye. In the 
20 years I’ve played handball, I have 
been hit many times in the face, so I just 
treated the eye with ice cubes and com- 
presses for a few weeks. I couldn’t 
shake the double vision, so I saw a doc- 
tor, but it was too late,” he said. 


McDevitt has had three eye opera- 
tions to treat the damaged canal in his 
right eye. During the last one, in 1990, 
doctors created a second canal. He says 
he has lost a pie-shaped section of 
peripheral vision in his right eye, but he 
doesn’t let the loss of sight interfere 
with his busy life. 

The use of the Temporal Modulation 
Field Test is still in its early stages, but 
Overbury hopes that if the research 
team’s theory proves correct, the test 
will eventually be widely used to detect 
the earliest stages of glaucoma. The re- 
search team, including Psychology 
Professor Jocelyn Faubert, is also as- 
sessing the long- and short-term effects 
of glaucoma on vision. 
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Concordia helps to 
organize 20 science 
demonstrations 


Concordia University, in collaboration with the Pointe-Claire Cultural 
Centre, will present a science and technology exhibition on Oct. 26 and 
27. 

Participating in this event will be students from the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry and Biochemistry, Communication Studies, Exercise 
Science, Geography, Geology, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Com- 
puter Science and the Centre for Building Studies. 

More than 20 demonstrations have been organized, designed to capture 
the interest people of all ages and provide “hands-on” experience. Last 
year, more than 3,000 people attended the exhibition. 


EXPO-SCIENCE 


Saturday, Oct. 26 and Sunday, Oct. 27, 1991, 10 a.m. to5 p.m. 


Stewart Hall, Pointe-Claire Cultural Centre, 
176 Lakeshore Road, Pointe-Claire 


For more information, call Mrs. Pesold at the Cultural Centre at 630-1220 or 
Chemistry Professor Robert Pallen at 848-3383. 

Free Admission 
Part of the Quinzaine des sciences, National Chemistry Week and National 
Science and Technology Week. 
Concordia’s contribution to the exhibit includes: 


Wi EXERCISE SCIENCE 
— Science of Human Movement 
— Fitness 


Wi CHEMISTRY 
— Fun and Interesting Chemical Reactions 
— Molecular Modelling 


@ BIOLOGY 
— Entomology: The Study of Insects 
— Fish Biology 
— Aquatic Biology 
— Soil Biology 


li GEOLOGY 
— History of the Earth 
— Fossils 
— Minerals/Mining 


i PHYSICS 
— Electrical Fields 
— Magnetism 
— Gyroscopes 


Hi GEOGRAPHY 
— Computerized Map-Drawing 


Hi COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
— Holography 


Wi COMPUTER SCIENCE 
— Talk with a Computer 


Hi MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
— Formula SAE Racing Car 
— “Vagabond”: The Walking Machine 


Plus, 

Canadian scientists: a biographical sketch, 
Women in science: an interactive computer programme 
and, a science quiz for children. 
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Eastern Townships holiday haven threatened 


Biology Professor helps battle Brome Lake pollution 







uzz Bourdon 


Concordia Biology Professor Edward 
Maly is helping the residents of Brome 
Lake fight water pollution. 

For the past two summers, Maly, an 
aquatic ecology expert, has been con- 
ducting research into the health and fu- 
ture ecological prospects of the Eastern 
Townships lake. 

Maly has been assessing the degree of 
eutrophication, a natural ageing 
process of lakes and ponds which can 
be aggravated by the run-off of fer- 
tilizers into the water. The good news is 
that the lake’s condition is about as 
good as can be expected for a lake its 
size, Maly said. 

“The lake has not worsened over the 
last 15 years. The amount of pollution is 
not a cause for serious alarm.” 

Steps must be taken, however, to en- 
sure the lake does not deteriorate fur- 
ther. Maly is optimistic, because the 


town of Brome Lake has had the 
foresight to establish an environmental 
commission. The picturesque com- 
munity, which swells considerably 
every summer, has about 5,000 year- 
round residents. 

“T recommend that the town have a 
continuous monitoring system to detect 
changes in the long term,” Maly said. 
“Phosphorous and nitrogen readings 
should be taken on a bi-weekly basis in 
each inlet and from the lake center, and 
fecal coliform levels as well.” 


A lack of oxygen 


Too much phosphorous in a lake 
means an excess growth of weeds and 
algae, Maly said, leading to the 
proliferation of bacteria and the deple- 
tion of the water’s oxygen supply. 

“A lack of oxygen is a serious threat to 
plant and animal life in a lake.” 

Coliform bacilli indicate the presence 
of human or animal excrement. Al- 
though not necessarily harmful in 
themselves, they indicate that more 
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dangerous diseases may be present. 
Brome Lake’s municipal beach had to 
be closed for a short time this summer 
because of high readings. 


Maly also wants the town to make 
sure that upstream sources of pollution 
are controlled, because phosphorous 
and fecal matter often come from Brome 
Lake’s inlets. 


“Cattle shouldn’t be allowed to graze 
in stream beds, manure should be 
stored away from stream beds and the 
planting of trees and shrubs along 
stream beds should be encouraged,” he 
said. 

Other measures to reduce coliform 
pollution include mandatory pumping 
of septic tanks and installation of emer- 
gency generators at all pumping sta- 
tions along the town’s sewer system. 


In 1990, the town’s sewer system 
registered 120 hours of overflow, Maly 
said. This overflows could be a major 
contributor to pollution because several 
pumping stations are located close to 
three lake inlets. 


Even the local duck farm should get 
into the act, Maly said. “It should aban- 
don its overflow cesspool, fill it in and 


store duck feces farther away from in- 
lets on concrete bases with walls that do 
not allow runoff in heavy rains.” 


Maly said he’s worried that further 
development of Brome Lake could 
mean more pollution. He wants the 
town to keep development a low 
priority and strengthen zoning bylaws 
insuring low-density housing. 

“The more humans occupying houses 
and cottages near lakes, the more poten- 
tial exists for eutrophication and pollu- 
tion.” 


Maly has been at Concordia since 
1975, teaching general and population 
ecology, limnology, population 
dynamics and zooplankton ecology. 


Public education needed 


He firmly believes that ecologists 
should educate the public in current 
ecological concerns. 


“The general deterioration of the en- 
vironment from human ignorance and 
disinterest is a passionate interest of 
mine. It’s become incredibly important 
to educate people.” 


PHOTO: Jocelyn Boutin, Tourism Estrie 
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by Jos. Charles Giguére, Vice-Rector, Services, October 21, 1991 








Foreword 


The University has a mission 
statement which has been ap- 
proved by Senate and the Board of 
Governors. It is now moving 
towards the articulation of long- 
term academic objectives. In paral- 
lel, there have been efforts to 
establish a framework for space 
planning’ which would permit the 
University to promote the realiza- 
tion of its academic objectives. 

It is illusory to pretend that the 
scenario which is ultimately 
favoured will satisfy everyone. 
What can be expected is that the 
upcoming debate will be construc- 
tive in nature, will result in a good 
set of principles to guide space 
planning over the next few years, 
and will give the University ad- 
ministration a good indication of a 
scenario to be developed further. 

These principles, and a space 
development plan based on them, 
will give the University’s senior 
administration the tools it needs 
to negotiate effectively with 
government and to enlist the 
whole-hearted support of the out- 
side community. 

Last and most important, it will 
further the realization of institu- 
tional academic objectives. 


1. Objectives 
of Space Planning 


1.1 Long-term Objectives 


M@ To guide the long-term develop- 
ment of the University’s physi- 
cal environment in a way 
which is consistent with its 
mission and academic objec- 
tives; 

@ To increase the University’s 
space holdings and to bring 
them into line with govern- 
ment established entitlements; 

M@ To provide the University with 
a rational basis for obtaining 
capital funds from government 
and other sources for new 
buildings or major renovations 
of existing buildings. 


1.2 Short-Term Objectives 


@ To secure government ap- 
proval and funding for the 
maintenance of certain rentals 
which, within two years, will 
result in an overall increase in 
space of 10,700 plus net 
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square metres, and which will 
allow the University to move 
towards the implementation of 
a long-term space plan. 

M@ Tosecure capital funds from 
government in order to carry 
out, within the next two to 
four years, the first phase of al- 
terations required to imple- 
ment the space development 
plan. 


2. Process 


2.1 Steps Followed 
to Date 


mM November, 1990: The creation 
by the Vice-Rector, Services of 
a Strategic Space Planning 
Committee mandated to 
develop principles which 
would guide space planning 
and to present at least one pos- 
sible way of implementing 
these principles. 


M@ February and May, 1991: Sub- 
mission and re-submission to 
the Government of Quebec of a 
short-term space development 








plan which, if approved, will 
result in an increase in the 
University’s space holdings of 
at least 10,000 net square 
metres. The Government 
responded that approval and 
funding of additional rentals 
hinges on the presentation of a 
plan. 


March, 1991: Publication of 
the Committee’s interim report 


followed by public consultation. 


June, 1991: Completion of the 
Committee’s work and publica- 
tion of its final report.” 


Summer, 1991: Development 
of possible scenarios which ex- 
amine transitions from a fall 
1991 status, through a short- 
term development of space 
(1992-1994), to a tentative 
“final” disposition of space. 
Each is based on the scenario’s 
objective and assumes short- 
and long-term increases in 
space holdings. 


October 1st, 1991: Submission 
to the Government of Quebec 
of requests for funding of 
major renovations of several 
university buildings over the 








next two to three years. In the 
case of buildings which would 
be affected by the implementa- 
tion of a space development 
plan, enough flexibility was 
built in to allow the implemen- 
tation of any scenario adopted 
by the University. 


2.2 Steps to be Followed 


HM October/November, 1991: Pub- 
lication of the present report 
and its transmission for com- 
ment to Faculty Councils, the 
Board of Graduate Studies and 
the Senate for discussion and 
response. 


H@ December, 1991: Considera- 
tion by the appropriate com- 
mittee(s) of the Board of 
Governors of recommendations 
put forward by the Rector on 
behalf of the University. 


M@ January, 1992: Consideration 
and action by the Board of 
Governors on recommenda- 
tions of its committee(s) fol- 
lowed by submission to the 
Government. 


3. Purpose of 
Consultation with 
Councils, Board of 
Graduate Studies 
and Senate 


To obtain reasoned responses to 
the set of principles published last 
July and to the scenarios 
developed in relation to these prin- 
ciples, and to receive reasoned 
proposals for modifications to the 
principles or for alternate long- 
term scenarios which respect prin- 
ciples or objectives consistent with 
the University’s mission and 
emerging academic objectives. 


4. Space Planning from 
a Government 
Perspective 


As asupplement to what was 
published in the Thursday Report 
last April, it is worthwhile to be 
somewhat more specific concern- 
ing the expectations of govern- 
ment, or more specifically, 
DGERU (Direction Générale de I’- 
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Enseignement et de la Recherche 
Universitaires). In its view, plan- 
ning consists in the first instance 
of academic planning as embodied 
in a format known as the “Devis 
Pédagogique.” A first draft was 
prepared some years ago, and 
under the aegis of the Vice-Rector, 
Academic, is now being updated. 
This “Devis” is a basis for 
developing a theoretical space 
plan, i.e., the identification of 
space entitlements as described in 
the next section. Currently, projec- 
tions of space entitlements are 


based exclusively on actual entitle- 


ments and global demographic 
projections. 

A “Devis” could be used to 
refine demographic modeling. 
Space planning should have as its 
objective to translate a theoretical 
space plan into concrete proposals 
to DGERU for its consideration. 
DGERU, in turn, would seek fund- 
ing from Treasury Board. 


5. Evolution of 
Governmental Space 
Norms and of the 
University’s Space 
Holdings 


The attached table (Annex 1) 
bears close examination and is the 
subject of comment in this section. 


5.1 Evolution of Student 
Populations 


The number of full-time 
equivalent (F.T.E.) students is cal- 
culated in terms of the number of 
university programme credits 
registered for by students as of cer- 
tain fixed dates throughout the 
year. Except in the case of . 
graduate students registered in 
thesis programmes, where a dif- 
ferent method is used, the full- 
time equivalent student 
population is obtained by dividing 
the total number of credits by thir- 
ty. Projections of student popula- 
tions are based on demographic 
models established by DGERU 
and are updated annually, in light 
of actual registration figures and 
every five or ten years, of census 
statistics. The University and 
DGERU have had several discus- 
sions over the last five years con- 
cerning methodology. The 
projections resulting from the 
latest model, which appear in 
Annex 1, show a far more stable 
population than did previous 
projections based on an earlier 
model which foresaw larger 
declines in enrolments. 


5.2 Space Entitlements 
or Norms for the University 


Actual entitlements are based 
on a complex formula involving 
categories of student populations 





and employees. In order to 
generate these entitlements, data 
which the University supplies to 
DGERU (which data is subject to 
audit) must, in the case of stu- 
dents, indicate enrolments in cour- 
ses falling within pre-established 
groupings of disciplines. 


In the case of “personnel,” 
which by definition includes all 
those paid by the University, the 
data must indicate categories of 
disciplines and functions. The 
results are provided to the Univer- 





sity in terms of global entitle- 
ments for classrooms, teaching 
laboratories, research 
laboratories, library space, office 
space, assembly and exposition 
space, etc.... 

Projections of space entitle- 
ments are based exclusively on 
current entitlements and the ratio 
of projected to current student 
populations. 


According to figures provided by 
DGERU, the University occupied 
on September 1st, 1990, some 
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125,066 net square metres, as op- 
posed to an entitlement of 153,819 
net square metres, for a shortfall 
of 28,753 net square metres. 
These statistics exclude interior 
athletics space, residences and 
some units which are considered 
to be self-financing. 


_ The future evolution of actual 
space holdings is based on our 
plans to decrease the amount of 
rented space downtown between 
now and the fall of 1994, and the 
reality of acquiring and occupying 
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the new library building (1992) 
and the Loyola High School build- 
ing (1993). This will result by the 
end of 1993/94 in an estimated in- 
crease in occupied space of 10,734 
net square metres, and bring us to 
a total of 135,800 net square 
metres. 

The projected entitlement for 
1993/94 is 156,247 net square 
metres, for a projected shortfall of 
20,447 net square metres. 

Assuming that government 
projections of enrolments remain 
the same and that there is no fur- 
ther change in the amount of 
space occupied, the shortfall is cal- 
culated to be 4,557 net square 
metres by 2004/05. 

Roughly a quarter of the addi- 
tional 10,734 net square metres 








has been given to the Library as 
part of the three floors it will oc- 
cupy in the new downtown build- 
ing. Approximately 2,000 
additional square metres have 
been accounted for principally 
through the establishment of the 
cinema and of public areas in the 
new downtown library building. 
As such, some five to six thousand 
net square metres are available 
for development. 


There are deficiencies between 
entitlements and actual holdings 
in all categories except those of 
teaching laboratories and of as- 
sembly and exposition. Once the 
new library building is added to 
our inventory, the difference will 
not be significant in terms of 
library space. We are most defi- 








cient in terms of research 
laboratory space. We have a 
surplus in the category of assemb- 
ly and exposition. 

DGERU is beginning to insist 
that universities respect entitle- 
ments not only on a global level, 
but in terms of specific categories 
such as classrooms and labo- 
ratories, etc.... In addition, the cur- 
rent context of restricted budgets 
has led it to insist that any univer- 
sity requesting new space to which 
it is entitled justify its request on 
the basis of requirements for teach- 
ing and research, rather than on 
the basis of a need for additional. 
support services. 


Given as noted above, that we 
are already over-spaced in the 
category of assembly and exposi- 
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tion, the refinement of any 
scenario must consider reductions 
in this category. 

One final remark. DGERU will 
insist that a fraction of the 
University’s space remain as ren- 
tals which could be disposed of 
should the University’s holdings 
ever exceed entitlements. In such 
an eventuality, the University 
could choose an alternate course of 
action, namely, to remove a part of 
its owned space from its active in- 
ventory and to rent it to suitable 
third parties. This would certainly 
be feasible in downtown Montreal. 


5.3 Space Entitlements or 
Norms for a Particular Unit 


DGERU’s calculations are in no 
way based on the internal or- 
ganization of the University. It is 
for this reason that we have been 
unable to respond to requests for 
information concerning govern- 
ment entitlements on a Faculty, or 
unit basis. They do not exist. 

What our space planning unit 
does do is carry out simulations 
using DGERU’s methodology, in 
order to provide us with an indica- 
tion of whether or not a given unit 
is theoretically in a surplus or 
deficit situation. This serves as 
one factor among many others in 
determining the actual amount of 
space allotted to a unit and asa 
guideline in providing space to 
groupings of units such as a Facul- 
ty. 

What our internal simulations 
have demonstrated is that actual 
holdings of the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, Commerce and Ad- 
ministration and Fine Arts do not 
vary significantly from “norms,” 
but that the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science is sig- 
nificantly under-spaced and that 
this deficit is of the order of 10,000 
net square metres. As such, any 
space development plan based on 
an institutional academic objective 
of at least sustaining that 
Faculty’s present activities must 
aim at reducing and eventually 
eliminating this inequity. 


6. Summary of 
Considerations 
Underlying the 
Development of 
Scenarios 


Several basic considerations 
and objectives have been iden- 
tified above. These are: 

1. The need to establish long- 
term institutional academic ob- 
jectives derived from and 
consonant with the 
University’s mission statement 
which will direct, among 
others, all activities related to 
space planning; 

2. To establish a set of principles 
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1988-89 17,111 
1989-90 17,425 
1990-91 17,615 
1991-92 17,881 
1992-93 18,002 
1993-94 17,700 
1994-95 17,300 
1995-96 17,100 
1997/98 16,700 
1998/99 


1999/00 
2002/03 
2003/04 
2004/05 





2007/08 (Note 3 
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founded ultimately on institu- 
tional academic objectives 
which will guide short- and 
long-term space planning ac- 
tivities; 

3. In the short term, to increase 
the University’s space hold- 
ings by some 10,734 net 
square metres and in the long 
term, to eliminate the shortfall 
between actual holdings and 
entitlements; 

4. To use theoretical space entit- 
lements by category e.g., class- 
rooms and laboratories, as an 
important consideration in 
overall space planning; 

5. To use internal simulations of 
entitlements as one factor 
among others in the planning 
of space for individual units — 
and as an important factor in 
the allotment of space to an as- 
sembly of units such as a 
Faculty. 

6. To provide the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer 
Science with the space to 
which it is entitled. 

A seventh consideration is 
woven into the fabric of the final 
report of the Strategic Space Plan- 
ning Committee. 

7. Toensure a teaching presence 
on both campuses where this 


FTE Clientéles 
DGERU figures 
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3) Projected date of transfer of four half floors from rented to owned space. 


is warranted and consistent 
with institutional short- and 
long-term academic objectives; 
to ensure adequate facilities to 
accommodate students and 
faculty who must travel from 
one campus to another; and to 
provide, where warranted, per- 
manent facilities for depart- 
ments having a significant 
presence on both campuses. 

In this context, it should be 
noted that it will be possible to 
redistribute library holdings in 
such a way as to optimize physical 
accessibility to holdings. The intro- 
duction of a computerized on-line 
card catalogue system will, in any 
case, reduce the need to go to a 
library in order to determine the 
availability of material. The im- 
provement in inter-campus 
transportation recommended by 
the Strategic Space Planning Com- 
mittee is being implemented this 
year and will alleviate many of the 
problems associated with inter- 
campus travel. : 


The scenarios outlined in a com- 
panion document are all based on 
the objectives and considerations 
set out above. Each envisions the 
long-term development of com- 
plementary and mutually suppor- 
tive identities for each of the 
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Note 2 
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91,026 34,040 

89,396 34,551 
110,387 36,268 
110,387 29,068 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 
113,020 22,780 


118,928 16,872 


1) Space figures exclude indoor athletics facilities as well as non-admissible space. 
The 1989/90 entitlement is as provided by DGERU on 12 June, 1991. 
The 1989/90 holdings are as provided by DGERU for September 1st, 1990. 

The method for calculating the evolution of entitlements is based strictly on projected enrolments. 


2) The proposed evolution of space is as submitted last spring to DGERU, the objective being to secure approvals 
for an increase by 1993/94, in holdings of some 10,800 net square meters as compared to 1988/89. 
There is no provision for further additions as called for in the "scenarios" 


University’s two campuses. Each 
sets the stage for the realization of 
its long-term vision. Each contains 
a measure of flexibility to account 
for the evolution of academic objec- 
tives, this flexibility being severe- 
ly limited by the cost of any 
relocation in the future of expen- 
sive studio and laboratory 
facilities. 

There are two reasons for 
presenting these scenarios in out- 
line form. First, the scenarios as 
developed by the space planning 
unit are in the nature of feasibility 
studies and should not be inter- 
preted as decisions concerning the 
location on a given campus of a 
given unit. The second reason re- 
lates to the stated purpose of this 
consultation. We are seeking 
reasoned responses to the set of 
principles published last July and 
to the scenarios developed in rela- 
tion to these principles, and to 
receive proposals for modifications 
to the principles or for alternate 
long-term scenarios which respect 
principles or objectives consistent 
with the University’s mission and 
emerging academic objectives. The 
outline format is best suited for 
this type of consultation. 


Once a scenario has been 
chosen, it will be developed fur- 
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Proposed evolution of holdings 
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ther after consultation with facul- 
ty and other administrators into a 
plan of action aimed at bringing 
us by the end of 1993/94, toa 
stage at which units will be lo- 
cated in space then held by the 
University and which can serve as 
a jumping-off point for the full 
realization of the scenario. 


Space planning 
scenarios 


What follows are summaries of 
three possible orientations for 
strategic space planning at Concor- 
dia University, each of which at- 
tempts to address the principles 
outlined in the final report of the 
advisory Committee on Strategic 
Space Planning in a manner that 
is both cost-effective and academi- 
cally advantageous to the Univer- 
sity. 


It is important to underscore 
that the three scenarios, each of 
which could be phased in over an 
eight year period, share a number 
of characteristics not referred to in 
the summaries. 
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1. Government entitlements to 
space are respected, with the 
expectation that the Univer- 
sity will argue for its full entit- 
lements by the year 2000 and 
will increase the ratio of 
owned to rented space. 

2. Renovation and construction 
costs are similar, although the 

_ actual moving costs associated 
with Scenario B would be 
higher. 

3. The opportunity is provided for 
large numbers of units to be 
housed in up-graded and up- 
dated facilities. 

4. Inthe short-term - i.e. within 
24 months - an increase in the 
order of 5000 square metres is 
made to space allocated to the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, a substan- 
tial percentage of which would 
be temporarily developed in 
the new Library Complex. 

5. In the long-term, the construc- 

‘tion or acquisition of a new 
building to house the Centre 
for Building Studies, CON- 
CAVE and other activities in 
the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science is called for, 


10. 


11. 


and would result in equitable 
treatment of the Faculty as a 
whole. 

Wherever possible, specialized 
facilities are housed in owned 
rather than rented premises. 
It is assumed that all facilities 
will become accessible to the 
disabled. 

It is assumed that a number of 
departments will maintain 
teaching operations on both 
campuses, and therefore 
suitable teaching and meeting 
facilities are provided. 

Study areas for students and 
common lounges for members 
of adjoining academic depart- 
ments are provided. 

Facilities associated with Stu- 
dent Services and the Centre 
for Mature Students are main- 
tained on both campuses. 
Library holdings and access 
systems, as well as computing 
services, could and would be 
adapted to meet the particular 
academic needs arising from 
the particular characteristics 
of each scenario. 


. No provision is made for the ex- 


pansion of residence facilities 


13. 


or for the addition of athletics 
facilities, given that these do 
not pertain directly to the 
DGERU request for an 
academic “plan 
d’aménagement.” It is clear, 
however, that many members 
of the University community 
wish all possible avenues to ac- 
complishing such expansion to 
be explored, and Physical 
Resources would appear to be 
the appropriate unit to pursue 
these goals. Indeed, strategies 


to expand athletic facilities on ~ 


the Loyola Campus are al- 
ready in place, and initiatives 
are underway to develop fur- 
ther residence facilities. 


At the moment, no provision is 
made for the creation of a stu- 
dent centre on the downtown 
campus, given the existence of 
a signed agreement with 
CUSA pertaining to the loca- 
tion of significant facilities on 
the Mezzanine floor of the Hall 
Building. Should students 
show an interest in the 
proposal for a downtown 
centre, all scenarios could be 
adjusted. 
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Scenario A 


While retaining a significant 
presence of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences on the Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus, this approach 
envisions a strengthening of their 
presence on the Loyola Campus. 
The pure sciences and “applied so- 
cial sciences” would be con- 
centrated on the downtown Sir 
George Williams Campus, while 
retaining at least a teaching 
presence at Loyola. The same is 
true in the case of Commerce and © 
Administration. The Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer Science 
would be called upon to expand 
and develop on the Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus. The Performing 
Arts disciplines would be provided 
with more appropriate facilities on 
the Loyola Campus. 

This scenario addresses most of 
the principles outlined in the 
Space Planning Committee’s final 
report. It promotes long-term 
trends: the consolidation on the 
Sir George Williams Campus of 
laboratory-intensive pure and ap- 
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plied sciences, the development of 
high-quality graduate education 
and research at Loyola in dis- 
ciplines which complement and 
support undergraduate work, the 
development of activities of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration at the Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus and of the 
Performing Arts at the Loyola 
Campus. 

It respects the objective of 
providing expanded facilities for 
Engineering and Computer 
Science. It recognizes that in 
many cases a teaching presence on 
both campuses will be required, 
and to this end, provides for com- 
mon services in common space for 
groupings of such departments. It 
acknowledges that in some instan- 
ces, certain departments will have 
a significant enough presence on 
both campuses to warrant per- 
manent quarters on both. To a cer- 
tain extent, it adheres to the 
principle of consolidation of 
facilities for department’s ac- 
tivities. 

Emerging academic objectives 
may lead, within the next year, to 
considerations which call for a 
shift in emphasis relating to the 
development on one campus or the 
other of certain disciplines. Provid- 
ing these do not require the reloca- 
tion of highly specialized 





laboratory or studio facilities, they 
can be accommodated at minimum 
cost. 

Its principal disadvantages are 
that it may not be possible to 
respect fully the principle of con- 
solidation of a department’s ac- 
tivities on the Sir George Williams 
Campus, and that some moves to 
temporary quarters may be called 
for. In addition, for Engineering 
and Computer Science, laboratory 
and office facilities would often 
have to be separated, and the 
Department of Psychology would 
have office and laboratory 
facilities in two buildings. 


Implementation would involve, 
as a first step, the development in 
the new library building of space 
to meet the immediate needs of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science, the relocation of depart- 
ments from those rented quarters 
which are to be given up next sum- 
mer, and some movement towards 
realizing the scenario’s objective. 
Classroom space would be made 
available in the Hall Building to 
compensate for the loss of class- 
rooms in rented quarters. A 
second step (1992-94), would in- 
volve the strengthening of the 
presence of certain departments 
on one or the other campus, and 
the relocation of departments and 
classrooms as rented space 
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downtown is given up and the 
Loyola High School building is 
added to the University’s space in- 
ventory. Major work would be car- 
ried out in the Hall Building to 
accommodate yet additional class- 
rooms and laboratories. A second 
phase calls for the construction of 
a building downtown and full im- 
plementation of the scenario. 


Scenario B 


This scenario is directed 
towards the consolidation of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration on the Loyola Cam- 
pus, and the expansion of the 
Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science on the Sir George 
Williams Campus. It would allow 
for the provision of more ap- 
propriate facilities for Performing 
Arts on the Loyola Campus, and 
Communication Studies, Classics, 
Journalism, Lonergan College, 
Modern Languages, and Exercise ° 
Science would maintain their 
facilities there. A significant num- 
ber of social science or humanities 
departments (excluding Psychol- 
ogy) which would benefit from con- 
tact with units already at Loyola 
could be accommodated on the 
campus, while the remaining so- 
cial science and humanities 





departments, along with the pure 
sciences, could be given ap- 
propriate facilities on the Sir 
George Williams Campus. 

The advantages of this ap- 
proach are not dissimilar to those 
for Scenario A, inasmuch as 
laboratory-intensive pure and ap- 
plied sciences, along with as- 
sociated technical services, would 
be concentrated on the downtown 
campus while a substantial num- 
ber of important undergraduate 
and graduate enterprises would be 
situated at Loyola. 

Over time, this approach could 
address most of the key principles 
outlined in the final report of the 
Strategic Space Planning Commit- 
tee, although it would result in the 
separation of office and laboratory 
facilities for several departments 
in the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science as well as some 
pure science departments, and it 
would leave departments in the 
Visual Arts in their current con- 
figuration. 

The initial implementation of 
this scenario would follow steps 
outlined in Scenario A: the 
development in the downtown 
library complex of space to meet 
the most urgent requirements of 
the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, and the reloca- 
tion of departments from those in 
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rented quarters which the Univer- 
sity is obliged to give up in the 
summer and fall of 1992. How- 
ever, to avoid a significant disrup- 
tion of the academic activities of 
the Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, the relocation of 
departments in that Faculty, as 
well as departments in the social 
sciences and humanities, would 
have to proceed with greater 
rapidity than is required by 
Scenario A. The final phase of the 
scenario would culminate in the 
construction of a building for the 
Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science on the downtown 
campus. 


Scenario C — 


This scenario would be oriented 
towards the consolidation of the 
Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puting Science on the Loyola Cam- 
pus, and the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration on the Sir 
George Williams Campus. Per- 
forming Arts disciplines would 
remain on the Loyola Campus, 
with more effective departmental 
facilities being provided, and Com- 
munication Studies, Classics, Jour- 
nalism, Lonergan College, Modern 
Languages and Exercise Science 
would maintain their current 
status on the campus. A group of 


humanities or social science 
departments (excluding Psychol- 
ogy), whose students and research 
activities would benefit from 
proximity to such academic units 


as the Faculty of Engineering and 


Computer Science or the Perform- 
ing Arts, could be accommodated 
on the Loyola Campus. The pure 
sciences and the remaining 
humanities and social science 
departments could be grouped 
together on the Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus, along with the 
Visual Arts disciplines. 

There are a number of practical 
advantages to this approach to 
space planning. 

The availability of owned land 
on the Loyola Campus would 
reduce the costs and the com- 
plexity of negotiations for a new 
building to house several research 
activities of the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer Science. 
Buildings on the Loyola Campus 
which, in whole or in part, are 
suitable for the development of 
heavy laboratory facilities — e.g. 
the Drummond Science Building, 
the Central Building — would be 
used appropriately. As a conse- 
quence, it would be possible for 
faculty members in all depart- 
ments in the pure and applied 
sciences, as well as such dis- 
ciplines as Psychology, to have 
their laboratory and office 


facilities in direct proximity. Final- 
ly, the physical characteristics of 
the Loyola Campus, along with 

the presence there of such physical 
plant facilities as the garage, 

could facilitate (as they already 

do, on a small scale) certain types 
of engineering research. 

From the perspective of the key 
principles articulated in the final 
report of the Strategic Space Plan- 
ning Committee, this approach 
would eventually permit each 
academic department (with the ex- 
ception of those in Visual Arts) to 
be situated on one campus and in 
one building, and could group 
together, by campus, activities 
which have intellectual affinities. 
Insofar as it would also maintain a 
mix of palpably different types of 
academic activities on each cam- 
pus, it responds to the view, fre- 
quently expressed in last spring’s 
discussions, that the University 
should try to avoid creating cam- 
puses that are too homogeneous. 


With respect to the implementa- 
tion of this approach, there would 
be a temporary dislocation of the 
Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science, inasmuch as the 
Department of Computer Science 
would move to Layola in 1993, 
while the rest of the Faculty would 
move in 1998. However, the 
Department would benefit from an 
immediate and substantial in- 


crease in its space allocation, and 
would be able to consolidate into a 
single building, rather than the 
four buildings (spread over two 
campuses) that it currently oc- 
cupies. The remainder of the 
Faculty would be given additional 
space downtown prior to a move in 
1998. 

In addition, the implementation 
of this scenario would mean that 
facilities for many of the 
humanities and social science 
departments would not be able to 
be fully consolidated until six 
years hence. This is a major draw- 
back in terms of the effective 
utilization of resources, but it does 
provide sufficient opportunity for 
the development of clear academic 
objectives that would go a long 
way towards determining which 
departments would benefit most 
from location on a particular cam- 
pus. 


PLEASE NOTE: 


1 Some relevant background infor- 
mation is contained in: J. Charles 
Giguere, “The Soul of the Concordia 
Machine,” Concordia’s Thursday 
Report, April 25th, 1991. 

2 See Concordia’s Thursday Report, 
September 12, 1991. 


Copies of both texts are available 
from the CTR, at Bishop Court, 
Room No. 115, Local 4882. 
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Diphtheria was plague of Montréal in 1900s 
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There was definitely a dark side to 
turn-of-the-century Montréal, and one 
contributing factors was the sorry state 
of public health. Parents throughout the 
city, but especially among the poor, 
feared an evil scourge that took children 
— literally — by the throat. 

Diphtheria was the number one killer 
of children under six. About 1,000 
Montrealers contracted the disease 
every year until about 1920. Of those 
1,000 afflicted, an average of 150 died, 
according to Peter Keating, the Canada 
Research Fellow who is studying the 
control and elimination of diphtheria in 
Canada between 1890 and 1940. 


Deadly in advanced stages 


Diphtheria is a contagious disease, 
which, if not treated, allows the gray- 
green membrane which has coated the 
interior of the throat in the early stages, 
to extend into the nose or towards the 
windpipe, blocking respiration. 

The complications of diphtheria, even 
during its mild stage, are very serious. 
Inflammation of the cardiac muscle or 
paralysis of the remaining body 
muscles may occur; usually those of the 
soft palate (in the mouth) are the first 
affected. When inflammation of the 
heart muscle occurs, sudden death is 
possible. 

In the 1880s, it was discovered that 
diphtheria bacteria produce toxins — 
poison created by the germ’s micro-or- 


ganisms. German bacteriologist Emil 
von Behring believed that if these toxins 
could be destroyed in the bodies of in- 
fected people, immunity was possible. 

In 1890, he tested his theory by inject- 
ing a series of increasingly stronger 
doses of diphtheria toxins into guinea 
pigs. Behring noticed that the animals 
developed an immunity to the illness, 
due to a chemical that appeared in their 
blood serum which defeated the diph- 
theria toxin. This chemical was the anti- 
toxin, a term that he introduced. 

Diphtheria anti-toxin was first tested 
on a Berlin child in 1891 and marketed 
a year later. In 1901, Behring won the 
first Nobel Prize in medicine, mainly in 
recognition of this work. 

Diphtheria rarely occurs today be- 
cause of the widespread use of vaccines. 
The diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus (DPT) 
vaccine is usually given to children 
before they are a year old, and 
“boosters” are administered before 
entering school. Other anti-toxin vac- 
cines are also used against other dis- 
eases, such as scarlet fever and 
tuberculosis. 


Vaccine initially expensive 


Diphtheria continued to ravage 
Montréal because, even after the diph- 
theria anti-toxin was introduced, it was 
expensive and not administered free of 
charge here. Affluent families were less 
likely to be affected by this contagious 
disease. 

Other factors, such as cramped living 
conditions, made the poor more suscep- 
tible to diphtheria. While quarantining 
sufferers did not eliminate the problem 
totally, Keating said, “there’s nothing 


¢ IRISH STUDIES continued from page 3 


This year, the English Department is 
offering two 300-level Irish Literature 
courses. The Irish Literary Revival, 
1880-1925, is available in the first term, 
and a course on W.B. Yeats and James 
Joyce is slated for the second term. Both 
courses are sponsored by the Society 
and taught by part-time lecturer 
Michael Kenneally. 


The Society-sponsored courses are 
tentatively scheduled to be offered for 
three years, during which Concordia 
will assess the viability of further Irish 
Studies courses based on the interest 
shown. 


History Professor Ronald Rudin is of- 
fering one of Concordia’s existing Irish 
History courses in the Winter semester, 
with several additional Irish History 
courses to offered at a later date. 


Professor Alan O’Day, a historian 
specializing in Irish Studies at the 
Polytechnic Institute of North London, 
England, is teaching four courses at 
Concordia during a year-long academic 
exchange with History Professor 
Michael Mason. 


O'Day, who grew up in the American 
Midwest, said he chose to spend a year 


in Montréal to be near his mother, but 
also because he is a life-long fan of the 
Canadiens hockey team. He said he had 
no idea he would be asked to teach Irish 
History. 


“It was purely fortuitous,” he ex- 
plained. “I was really quite surprised 
when they asked me to teach the course. 
But I was very happy to do that.” 


O’Day speculated that the History 
Department must have been aware of 
the demand for Irish Studies. History 
Department Chair Graeme Decarie said 
the courses are part of “laying the basis 
for an Irish Studies programme,” which 
could happen in the future. 


Kevin Gillan, president of the Friends 
of Ireland Society, a student group 
which has been asking for Irish Studies 
at Concordia for four years, said the 
courses are crucial for Montréal’s Irish 
community, and it’s important for 
others to learn more about Irish culture. 


“You see many Irish people growing 
up unsure of their identity,” Gillan said. 
“These courses will enable people to 
know there’s more to being Irish than 
St. Patrick’s Day.” 


like cramped quarters to increase the 
contagion.” 


Keating, 38, is conducting his research 
with a $15,681 grant from the Hannah 
Institute for the History of Medicine, a 
Toronto-based institute that funds re- 
search into the history of medicine in 
Canada. To conduct his research, he has 
been examining medical journals and 
archives in Ontario and Québec for the 
past two years. 


Diet linked to diphtheria 


“One of the things about diphtheria is 
that a low-iron diet will predispose you, 
so diet is definitely an element that 
determines whether or not your child 
will catch diphtheria. If you havea poor 
diet, you are slightly more susceptible, 
though this was not knownat the time,” 
Keating said. 


Until last year, he taught the history of 


medicine in Concordia’s History 
Department. The Canada Research 
Council programme allows recent doc- 
toral or post-doctoral graduates to con- 
duct research for three to five years. 


Keating is not quick to make any com- 
parisons between diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis or AIDS, though the three do 
share some common characteristics: 
they are transmitted interpersonally, 
and quarantine, as a means of control- 
ling the spread of the disease, appears 
to have failed. 


Although diphtheria has been vir- 
tually eliminated as a result of vaccina- 
tion, Keating continues to study its 
control in order to examine how certain 
elements of the present-day public 
health care system deal with infectious 
(or epidemiological) diseases, includ- 
ing the establishment of bacteriological 
laboratories and tracking trends in 
medical statistics. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 
WITH DEADLINES IN NOVEMBER 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines between 
Nov. 1 and 30. More information regarding these scholarships and awards is 
available in the Guidance Information Centre in Room 440 of the Henry F. Hall 


Building, Sir George Williams Campus. 


5 


Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies 
— Scholarships in Economic Development for Native Students. 


Deadline: Nov. 1, 1991 


Sa 


Canadian Lung Association 
— Research Grants, Fellowships and Studentships. 


1- Physiotherapy Fellowship 
2- Canadian Nurses Respiratory Society Fellowship Programme. 


Deadline: Nov. 1, 1991 


® 


Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada 
— Junior Personnel Awards (Traineeships and Fellowships). 


Deadline: Nov. 15, 1991 


® 


U.S.A. National Research Council, National Science Foundation 
— Ford Foundation Doctoral Fellowships for Minorities, Ford 
Foundation Pre-doctoral and Dissertation Fellowships 
for Minorities. 


Deadline: Nov. 8, 1991 
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Commerce and Administration 
revamps diploma programmes 


by Alex Poulis 


Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration has made improve- 
ments to its graduate diploma 
programmes, especially the Arts Ad- 


IRSST 


ministration specialization. 

Following a programme review last 
spring, the Faculty increased the num- 
ber of professors from one to six, giving 
the Faculty four experts for the follow- 
ing courses: Marketing Arts Ad- 
ministration, Strategic Planning and 
Administration, Management of Arts 
Facilities, and Project Management 
with Computer Application. It has in- 


1992 


Institut de recherche 
en santé et en sécurité 
du travail du Québec 


Recherche subventionnée 
Santé et sécurité du travail 


La mission de l'Institut est de contribuer, par la recherche : 
e a/'amélioration de la santé et de la sécurité des travailleurs 
et plus spécifiquement a I'identification et I'élimination a la 
source des dangers pour la santé, la sécurité et I'intégrité 


physique des travailleurs, 


e ala réadaption des travailleurs victimes d'accidents ou de 


maladies professionnelles. 
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Ces champs de recherche intéressent 


toutes les disciplines scientifiques : 


Processus accidentels (identification 
des dangers et prévention générale 


Equipements de protection collective 


Nouvelles technologies (impact ou 
utilisation a des fins de prévention) 


Organisation du travail et aménagement 
de la tache ou du poste 


Identification, surveillance et 
élimination des contaminants 
chimiques, biologiques et physiques 


Maux de dos et lésions 
attribuables au travail répétitif 


Indicateurs santé et sécurité du travail 


sciences naturelles et génie, sciences de la santé, 


sciences humaines et sociales 


DATE LIMITE DE RECEPTION : 4 FEVRIER 1992 


Renseignements ou formulaires 
Direction de la recherche externe 
505, boul. de Maisonneuve Ouest 
Montréal (Québec) H3A 3C2 
Téléphone : (514) 288-1551 
Télécopieur : (514) 288-0998 





creased the number of Arts specializa- 
tion courses to five, four of which are 
compulsory. A required course in Arts 
Marketing has been added. 

Clarence Bayne, Director of the 
Faculty’s graduate diploma in these 
programmes, said that a new course, 
Strategic Management and 
Entrepreneurship, will be given a trial 
run this summer. 


Student interest reason 
for new course 


“The students indicated a desire for 
it,” said Bayne. He is recommending 
that the changes be implemented in 
time for the 1992-1993 academic year. 

Changes are also planned for Health 
Care Administration and Sports Ad- 
ministration. Health Care Administra- 
tion, like Arts Administration, is one of 
four specializations under the Diploma 
in Institutional Administration (DIA) 
umbrella. The others are Educational 
Administration and Public Administra- 
tion. Sports Administration contains no 
sub-categories and is a diploma 
programme in itself. 

Bayne is also proposing a new 
specialization in General Administra- 
tion which would cater to those whose 
needs do not fall within the four 
categories of the DIA. This would in- 
clude students who wish to pursue 
mixed specializations. 

“The [present] lack of flexibility has 
forced them to enter a specialization 
that does not completely meet their 
needs, but is the next best thing to the 
programme that they would have 
chosen if they had greater freedom of 
choice,” Bayne said. 

The Faculty hopes to be able to adapt 
this general option to attract students 
with degrees in fields such as Physical 
Education, Social Work, Applied Social 
Sciences, and Community and Leisure 
Studies. 

“The point that I’m making is that if 
you are trained specifically for these 
needs, you will get the edge [in terms of 
employment] now that all sectors are 
becoming very aware of what their 


¢ TRUDEAU continued from page 1 


government or equality. We all have 
human rights and the state cannot take 
them away.” 

Trudeau was invited to speak at Con- 
cordia by the Political Science Students’ 
Association in a forum titled “The 
Canadian Domestic Power Play and the 
Unity Issue.” 

He was asked several questions about 
the current constitutional dilemna, but 
he refused to comment on the federal 
government’s current constitutional 
proposals, fearing he would “either be 
lauded or blamed for scuttling them.” 

Although Trudeau resigned from 
public life in 1984, he has made several 
efforts to influence the direction of 
Canada’s constitutional debate. But his 
appearance at the Sir George Williams 


needs are and what sectors of educa- 
tional institutions at universities would 
best suit their needs,” Bayne said at an 
information session held earlier this 
month. 


He noted that there is a significant 
demand for Arts Administration 
graduates. These Concordia diplomas 
are for people interested in administra- 
tive positions in the non-profit sector. 


The entrance requirements for the 33- 
credit programmes of 11 courses (six of 
them compulsory) are any under- 
graduate degree and a minimum 2.5 
grade point average. The student must 
maintain the same GPA to stay in the 
programme. Two failed courses con- 
stitute a failure in the programme. 


Full-time students should be able to 
complete the programmes in about a 
year, Bayne said. Part-timers must 
finish within four years and take a min- 
imum of two courses per year. 


Internship gives students 
hands-on experience 


An integral feature of these program- 
mes, particularly the Arts Administra- 
tion specialization, is an internship. 
This non-thesis course was recently 
restructured to ensure more Faculty 
control. The purpose of the mandatory 
internship is to offer the student hands- 
on experience in a relevant work en- 
vironment. 


Part-time student Sharon Wilder is al- 
ready working. Currently completing 
the last course in the programme, 
Wilder is also the assistant project coor- 
dinator at the McCord Museum in 
downtown Montréal. Her respon- 
sibilities include budgeting, and 
responsibility for the museum's expan- 
sion project. 

Other graduates have found work 
with the Montréal Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Saidye Bronfman 
Centre. 


For more information, contact the 
Graduate Diploma Studies Department 
at 848-2718. 


Faculty Club last week took on a dif- 
ferent role: he would like to encourage 
more students to become involved in 
the constitutional debate. 

“He wanted to get a grasp of how 
students felt about Canada’s future,” 
said Concordia student Tamara Taylor, 
who spearheaded efforts to have 
Trudeau speak here. Her method may 
have been unorthodox — she followed 
the former prime minister as he walked 
home from work along Sherbrooke St. 
one day this summer — but it worked. 

—FD’O 


Next week, CTR follows the constitutional 
debate to a round-table discussion featuring 
the opinions of five of Concordia’s most 
outspoken political analysts. 
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Director of Simon Wiesenthal Centre speaks at Concordia 


‘Canada hinders efforts to prosecute war criminals’ 


by Sylvain Comeau 


The need to prosecute Nazi war 
criminals is becoming increasingly ur- 
gent, but Canada continues to stymie 
such efforts, Sol Littman, director of the 
Simon Wiesenthal Centre in Toronto, 
charged during a Concordia ap- 
pearance earlier this month. 

“We have perhaps another five or six 
years before [the Nazi war criminals] 
are either too old or too infirm to be 
prosecuted. That’s one of the reasons 
we get so peeved about the Canadian 
government having held us off for so 
long.” 

Littman spoke at the Henry F. Hall 
Building about the Centre’s uphill bat- 
tle to speed the extradition and prosecu- 
tion of war criminals who have found 
refuge in Canada. 


Protect themselves 


“Bureaucracies tend to protect them- 
selves against admitting to any prior 
mistakes. Once you deny that there are 
war criminals in the country you have 
to keep denying it.” 

War criminals found refuge in 
Canada after World War II thanks to 
Canadian complicity with American 


and British intelligence. 


“As part of the Cold War, in their ef- 
forts against the Soviet Union, (U.S. and 
British intelligence) had been using 
Nazis as informants. We were the junior 
partner to the U.S. and British secret 
service. We didn’t have much informa- 
tion for them, but we had lots of space. 
So we warehoused these war criminals 
for them.” 


The result, according to Littman, is 
that Canada has neglected its role in 
prosecuting Nazis, from as far back as 
the famous Nuremburg Trials. 


“TIn 1945] all members of the U.N. 
War Crimes Commission voted to sup- 
port the Four Powers Agreement, 
which created the International War 
Crimes Tribunal in Nuremburg. 
Canada abstained. Canada explained 
that little useful purpose would be 
served by Canada’s adherence to this 
agreement.” 


Canada has not changed its policies. 
“In 1972, Canada received a number of 
extradition requests from several 
European countries seeking war 
criminals, or information on their 
whereabouts. The volume of the re- 
quests was sufficient to require the is- 
suance of a memorandum reiterating 
legal and policy issues.” 

The memorandum read: Even if a per- 
son has been guilty of a war crime abroad, 
it is unlikely, once he has acquired landed 


Plaque to honour Chancellor 
Emeritus McLaughlin unveiled 
in Concert Hall Foyer 


immigrant status, that he could be punished 
for such activities. 


“The memorandum goes on to recom- 
mend procedures for burying these re- 
quests and avoiding public attention,” 
Littman said. 


Littman also had harsh words for the 
1985 Duchénes Commission Report on 
War Criminals in Canada, whose 
figures on war criminals contrasted 
sharply with those of the Centre. 


Estimated 2000 criminals in Canada 


“Duchénes came up with a list of 20 
prime candidates for prosecution, and 
another 175 whom he had not yet had 
time to really investigate. Our estimate 
was that as many as 3,000 Nazi war 


criminals and collaborators made it to 
Canada after the war, and at least 2,000 
are still alive.” 


Littman is aware that there exists a 
certain reluctance to prosecute old men 
for crimes committed long ago. But he 
points out that the mission of the Centre 
goes beyond vengeance. 


“There is no vengeance we could 
exact to equal the crimes that were com- 
mitted. We are interested in justice, in 
seeing justice because this will signal to 
the world that this kind of action will 
never be repeated. Not only against us, 
against anybody.” 


The lecture was sponsored by the 
Concordia Jewish Students Union and 
Hillel. 
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Rector Patrick Kenniff (left) hosted a plaque unveiling ceremony recently in the foyer of the 
Concert Hall to honour Chancellor Emeritus W. Earle McLaughlin, 0.C., and also Royal Bank of 
Canada, of which McLaughlin was formerly Chairman and Chief Executive Officer. The inscrip- 
tion on the plaque reads: “The Foyer of the Concert Hall was made possible through the 
generous contribution of Royal Bank of Canada in honour of W. Earie McLaughlin (1982-86).” 
McLaughlin was unable to attend the ceremony due to iliness, but was represented by his wife, 
Ethel (centre), here with Allan R. Taylor (right), Royal Bank of Canada’s Chairman and CEO, who 
was also in attendance. 





Pakistani human rights activist Asma Jahangir visited Concordia two weeks ago to speak about 
“Human Rights for the Disadvantaged in South Asia,” as part of the International Conference 
Series. The theme of the series is Democracy, the Environment and Human Rights in the 
Developing World. Jahangir is Secretary-General of the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan, 
a non-governmental group. She is a founding member of the Women’s Action Forum and 
Chairperson of the Human Rights Standing Committee of Lawasia. A lawyer by profession, she 
is an executive member of the Punjab Bar Council, as well as a member of the Board of the 
International Centre for Human Rights and Democratic Development in Montréal. 


The 


nar. 


Looking for $6,000 


So far, the Concordia Shuffle has collected $11,635 of the funds pledged. 


Shufflers, collect your pledges and hand them in to the Office of University Advance- 
ment, Bishop Court (1463 Bishop St.), Room 319. 


Pledgers, honour those pledges! 
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THE ISSUE OF DEGREE NOMENCLATURE AT CONCORDIA 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following report, which was the product of the Senate Ad Hoc Committee on Degree 
Nomenclature, was tabled for discussion at the Concordia University Senate meeting in 
May 1991. 


The Senate Committee was composed of representatives from all four Faculties, as well 
as other sectors of the University, including the Board of Governors, the Board of Graduate 
Studies, and the Concordia University Students’ Association. 


The Committee met over a period of four months. During that time it examined the Senate 
mandate, the nomenclature of university degrees in North America, the Commonwealth 
and Europe, the legal procedures for changing degree titles and other issues. The 
members of the Committee were particularly concerned that if a change in degree 
nomenclature was needed that past, present and future graduates not be adversely 
affected. 


After a period of research and discussion, including the study of responses to requests 
for comments published in two of the University’s newspapers, it was decided that the 
names of the degrees should be changed. The current degree titles refer to the holders 
of the degree and the terms of these persons are not currently gender-neutral. It was 
decided that the titles should be changed in order for them to refer to the diplomas 
themselves and that titles be issued that are both gender-neutral and as close as possible 
to those presently in use. 


Thetitles thatthe Committee proposed were: Baccalaureate, Magisteriate, and Doctorate. 
In addition, it was recommended that the abbreviations “B.A.,”“M.A.,” and “PhD” be made 
part of the titles and that these initials appear on all official documents and records. 


The members of the Committee recognized, as do many other persons within Concordia, 
that the current nomenclature is sexist. The University as an institution of teaching and 
learning started out as a male domain and continued that way for along time, with changes 
only appearing in the 20th century. 


Degree titles still reflect this earlier history of male superiority and female inferiority. The 
Committee believed that by changing to gender-neutral terms, women were clearly being 
included in the university. 


Some persons have argued that the issue of degree nomenclature amounts to nothing 
more than a quibbling about words. However, the members of the Committee understood 
that official titles are not a matter of “mere words.” The words that people use reflect and 
direct their social world. 


We ail know that words, especially legal titles, have moral, social, and political meaning 
and effects. The Committee believed that Concordia University’s mandate and mission 
could only be fulfilled by demonstrating that all qualified persons were welcome to 
participate in its work and activities. 


At the first meeting of the Senate Ad Hoc Committee, the Chair referred to an address 
given by the Rector at the Fall 1990 Convocation. Although Rector Patrick Kenniff did not 
speak of the issue of degree nomenclature in particular, the members of the Committee 
found that his words provided a powerful direction for their discussions. He said, “It would 
seem that our society has profound difficulties in coming to terms with what is actually 
meant by the acceptance of difference... We have not yet recognised that acceptance, 
rather than mere tolerance of difference, must of necessity, carry with its fundamental 
changes to the patterns—whether political or personal—through which our lives are 
organised and our views expressed.” 


In the view of the Committee, the changes offered below represent one such act of 
acceptance, of welcoming. 


— Michael Oppenheim, Associate Professor, Department of Religion , 
Chair of the Senate Ad Hoc Committee on Degree Nomenclature 





Report of the Senate 
Ad Hoc Committee 
on Degree Nomenclature 


The establishment of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Degree 
Nomenclature was approved by 
Senate at its meeting of 6 April 
1990. At that time the member- 
ship of the Committee was set, as 
well as the mandate. The mandate 
consisted of two parts: 


1. To consider and recommend to 
Senate with respect to the re- 
quest from Ms. Carolyn Gam- 
mon for a Mistress of Arts 
degree. 


2. To consider and report to 
Senate on the general issue of 
nomenclature for all degrees 
granted by Concordia Univer- 
sity. 

In coming to its reeommenda- 
tions, the Committee took a num- 
ber of steps in order to broaden its 
understanding of the issue of de- 
gree nomenclature as well as to 
provide a mechanism for members 
of the University community to for- 
ward their concerns and sugges- 
tions. The Committee studied the 
original documentation that was 
forwarded to it by Senate, includ- 
ing the request by Ms. Carolyn 
Gammon. It asked for, and ex- 
amined, a document from 
Concordia’s Legal Counsel, Me 
Michéle Gamache, concerning the 
powers of the University to issue 
degrees and the legal implications 
of making changes in the 
nomenclature of degrees. 


The Committee also requested, 
through the office of the Vice-Rec- 
tor, Academic, research into de- 
gree titles used at universities in 
North America and the Common- 
wealth and also the definitions, 
usages, and origins of a number of 
these titles. In addition, in Novem- 
ber it placed advertisements in 
Concordia’s Thursday Report and 
The Concordian, inviting “in- 
dividuals from all sectors of our 
University community to submit 
their views and recommendation 
on this issue” of degree nomencla- 
ture. Responses, which were few 
in number, were received and ex- 
amined. 


During the course of its meet- 


ings a number of observations and 

concerns were expressed. These in- 

cluded: the challenge that the 
issue of degree nomenclature 
raises for Concordia; the highly 
public nature of the request and 

the historical importance that a 

consideration of this issue has 

taken on; the responsibilities that 

Concordia has to all of its stu- 

dents, staff, and faculty to create 

and maintain an environment that 
is free of sexism, racism, and other 
elements of discrimination; the 
place of degree titles in the emer- 
gence and development of univer- 
sities; and the necessity that any 
changes not adversely affect past, 
present, or future students in 
terms of either job opportunities 
or continuation of their university 
careers. 

At its meeting of 13 February 
1991, members of the Committee 
unanimously approved two mo- 
tions: 

M the recommendation that 
Senate deny the request from 
Ms. Carolyn Gammon for a 
Mistress of Arts degree; 


@ and, the recommendation that 
Senate make a change in de- 
gree nomenclature to reflect 
the degrees themselves, with 
nomenclature as follows: Bac- 
calaureate, Magisteriate, Doc- 
torate. 


(The Committee also recom- 
mends that the current abbrevia- 
tions, i.e., B.A., M.A., and PhD, be 
used in conjunction with this new 
nomenclature, for clarity’s sake.) 


The idea that Concordia Univer- 
sity offer a Mistress of Arts degree 
had no support from the Commit- 
tee. Although this request brings 
attention to the sexist nature of 
the Master’s title, the Committee 
agreed that Concordia could not 
legally offer a special degree title 
for one or a few persons. 


The Committee also noted that 
there were legal difficulties in 
terms of securing the recommenda- 
tions of the Québec professional 
corporations and the Conseil des 
universités, as well as the sub- 
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sequent approval of the govern- 
ment, in acceding to this request. 
Finally the Committee believed 
that “an alternative gender- 
neutral term, as suggested by Ms. 
Gammon, would be a more ap- 
propriate step in the effort to 
achieve equity and equality by the 
University community. 

While most of the Committee 
believed that changes in degree 
nomenclature were absolutely 
necessary, in a later discussion, 
one member voiced a dissenting 
opinion. Further, it was very dif- 
ficult to decide upon the most ap- 
propriate new names for the title. 

For example, there was sym- 
pathy for the suggestion that the 
nomenclature of many French 
universities be used, i.e., bac- 
calaureat, maitrise, and doctorat. 
These names are of a gender- 
neutral character and refer to the 
diplomas instead of the persons 
receiving them. However, the Com- 
mittee believed that many mem- 
bers of the University would have 
difficulty with this change. 


From ‘Master’s Degree’ 
to ‘Magisteriate’ 


The Committee encountered the 
most difficulty over discovering an 
appropriate term for the “Master’s 
Degree.” There is a degree of 
“Masterate” used in one of the 
Commonwealth countries, but it 
was felt that this term is too close- 
ly connected with the word 
“master” to be helpful. The word 
“Magisteriate” is not a current 
word. However, it avoids the con- 
nection with “master,” while 
“Magister” has been used at times 
for teacher. 

Further, the Legal Counsel has 
pointed out that the newly coined 
word “Magisteriate” could raise dif- 
ficulties at the level of both the 
Conseil des universités and the 
professional corporations. How- 
ever, the Committee believed that 
in offering a new word to replace 
the term “master,” Concordia 
would be indicating that an entire- 
ly novel solution was necessary to 
redress the sexist connotations of 
the traditional word. 

Thus, the Committee under- 
stood the seriousness, both legal 
and moral, of changing the names 
of degrees. However, it believed 
that changes were required. 

The current degree nomencla- 
ture reflects the origin and early 
development of universities. For 
most of the seven hundred years 
since universities first evolved and 
were established, women were ex- 
cluded from being students, receiv- 
ing degrees, or teaching. The first 
such institutions, as with Salerno 
(established as a university in 
1231), Bologna, Paris (1231), Ox- 
ford and Cambridge (1208), were 
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made up of “masters,” who taught, 
and students. 

Often these groups were part of 
separate guilds, but in every case 
the groups were exclusively male. 
Universities developed from the 
medieval model, undergoing chan- 
ges in reaction to wider political, 
social, and demographic changes 
in the outside society. At times 
they tried to remain independent 
from outside interference, and at 
other times some were mere tools 
of secular or ecclesiastical powers. 


The greatest changes occurred 
in the last 150 years, during which 
time universities began to be 
opened to wider sections of the 
population and to greatly expand 
their curriculum. Still, for ex- 
ample, it was not until 1867 that 
the University of Zurich was the 
first in Europe to allow women to 
attend university-level courses. 
Prussian universities did not 
admit women until after 1900, and 
Oxford and Cambridge battled 
against admitting graduates of 
women’s colleges to university 
degrees up until the twentieth cen- 


tury. 


Titles refer to person, 
not degree 


All of the current degree titles, 
i.e., Bachelor, Master, and Doctor 
refer to the person, rather than to 
the degree itself and they all have 
either explicit or implicit reference 
to men. The suggested new titles 
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refer to the diplomas of the person 
receiving them. According to the 
Oxford dictionary, the origin of the 
word “Bachelor” is not clear. The 
term has been used for degrees 
from the fourteenth century, but it 
also refers to a single man. On the 
other hand, the term “Bac- 
calaureate” is widely used for 
degrees. 


The word “Master” has very 
early use for universities and 
designates a person who has a 
right to teach at a university. How- 
ever, the first definition proposed 
in the Oxford dictionary is “a man 
having control or authority.” The 
word “Magisteriate” is not a cur- 
rent word, but it would be recog- 
nisable by other universities, since 
it keeps the initials “M.A.” 


The term “Doctor” also 
proclaimed a person to have a 
right to teach and is recognised as 
early as the fourteenth century as 
the highest degree offered by a 
university. However, the mas- 
culine connotation of the term is 
shown by the infrequent use of the 
term “Doctoress,” to refer to a 
female doctor. Still, the Commit- 
tee felt that this masculine con- 
notation was in decline. The term 
“Doctorate” has been in use for 
degrees from the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 


The Committee’s proposed chan- 
ges in degree titles are seen as 
part of the ongoing history of 
universities, in which wider 
groups are admitted as full par- 
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ticipants. The full acceptance of 
women and other groups historical- 
ly excluded from the University 
must mean more that the placing 


| of women into already established 


roles. It means that the openness 
of the institution itself has to be 
examined and that changes might 
be incumbent. 


Concordia could be leader 
in gender equity 


The movement by Concordia 
University toward gender-neutral 
degree titles is, in the view of the 
Committee, one such change. 
Through the bold changes sug- 
gested here, Concordia has the op- 
portunity to be a leader among 
North American universities in 
the quest for gender equity. 


Respectfully submitted to 
Senate by the Senate Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Degree Nomenclature: 
Dr. Michael Oppenheim (Chair) 
Professor Rama B. Bhat 
Ms. Carol Foster 
Associate Professor Martin Franklin 
Me Michéle Gamache (Resource) 

Ms. Maureen R. Habib (Secretary) 
Associate Professor Judith Kelly 
Sister Eileen Mcliwaine 

Ms. Tammy Powell 

Associate Professor Elizabeth Sacca 
Dr. Claudie Solar 

Associate Professor Katherine Waters 
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survey is an indicator of where to.go for 
the best education in Canada, the data 
supplied by Concordia and her sister 
universities in no way indicate the 
quality of teaching provided at any of 
the universities surveyed, nor the range 
of programmes offered,” said Concor- 
dia Arts and Science Dean Charles 
Bertrand. 

“And there is only indirect recogni- 
tion of the importance of student-facul- 
ty interaction, which has long been 
recognized as one of Concordia’s many 
strengths. In fact, the rating did not ad- 
dress any of the points that make Con- 
cordia the special place it is. 

“For example,” Bertrand said, “the 
use of criteria such as the number of 
beds in residence and the operating 
budget per student [including endow- 
ment income and, apparently, residence 
income] placed the emphasis on factors 
that are far more important to small, 
residential universities than to an urban 
university like ours which provides 
equal educational opportunities for 
both full-time and part-time students.” 


Québec ill-served 


Rector Patrick Kenniff also ques- 
tioned the methodology of the 
Maclean's survey, agreeing with 
Bertrand that it seemed to result in a 
bias towards more traditional, residen- 
tial-style schools. 

“Only two of the universities ranked 
in the top 20 by Maclean’s were estab- 
lished after World War I,” Kenniff said. 
“Urban schools such as York, Calgary, 
Simon Fraser, Carleton and, dare I say, 
Concordia and UQAM, are all grouped 
towards the bottom half of the list.” 

Québec universities were particularly 
ill-served by Maclean’s findings. By 
using the number of out-of-province 
students at each institution as a key ele- 
ment in the scoring, francophone 
universities were automatically penal- 
ized. 

Students from English Canada, for the 
most part, do not enrol in Québec’s 
francophone universities, yet no 
weighting was provided to compensate 
for this imbalance. 

Maclean's editors did, however, place 


a heavy weighting on “university 
reputation,” even though they ad- 
mitted that this particular criteria can 
work against newer institutions like 
Concordia (see article, page 4). 


York University President Harry Ar- 
thurs, who Maclean’s says “struggles 
under his university’s image as 
Toronto’s ‘other’ school when com- 
pared to the University of Toronto,” is 
quoted in the magazine as saying that 
“reputation often does not have a lot to 
do with reality. It is often based on very 
out-of-date information.” 


Best features ignored 


In Concordia’s case, the Maclean’s 
survey ignored some of the Arts and 
Science Faculty’s finest features. 


The scoring did not take into account 
the nationally recognized quality of the 
Faculty’s Communication Studies 
programme (which was the first — and 
is probably still the best — in all 
Canada). 


Nor did it include other unique or 
top-rated Concordia arts and science 
programmes, such as Creative Writing, 
Psychology, Journalism, Religion, Exer- 
cise Science, Women’s Studies, the col- 
lege system, Inderdisciplinary Studies 
and Co-operative Education. 


“The mission of large, urban univer- 
sities like Concordia, to be open and 
welcoming to a diverse student clien- 
tele (part-time, mature and working 
adults, etc...), clearly worked against 
schools like York, U(QAM and Concor- 
dia,” Bertrand said. 


Kenniff told CTR this week that he has 
asked Maclean’s to supply Canada’s 
universities with the raw data it used to 
determine the ranking. 


“Their methodology is suspect at best, 
and their conclusions downright 
bizarre. I believe that the magazine’s 
editors have a responsibility to tell 
prospective university students exactly 
how they determined their so-called 
‘measure of excellence.” 


Audio-Visual Equipment Sale 


The Audio-Visual Department will be holding a sale of surplus equipment on the Mezzanine 
of the Henry F. Hall Building on Thursday, Oct. 31 between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


For more information call 848-3453. 





An invitation to all members of the 
Pension Plan for the Employees 
of Concordia University 
October 29, 1991, 5:30 p.m. 

Henry F. Hall Building, Alumni Auditorium (H-110) 

The agenda of the meeting will include: 


BB opening address 


@ role of the Pension Committee 

@ presentation of Committee Members 
@ plan administration and amendments 
i financial position of the plan 


HB question period 
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FILM 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Admission: $2.75 (including taxes) per screening. 
Location: H-110, Alumni Auditorium, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Informa- 
tion: 848-3878. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 
The Adversary (1970) Satyajit Ray, at 7 p.m.; The 
Target (1971) Satyajit Ray, at 9 p.m. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 
The Maltese Falcon (1941) John Huston, at 7 
p.m.; The Dead (1987) John Huston, at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


The Bicycle Thief (1948) Vittorio de Sica, at 7 
p.m.; The Garden of the Finzi Continis (1971) 
Vittorio de Sica, at 9 p.m. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Runaway Train (1985) Andrei M. Konchalovsky, 
at 7 p.m.; Shy People (1987) Andrei 
Konchalovsky, at 9 p.m. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Les Anges du Peche (1944) Robert Bresson, at 
8:30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


Kasba (1990) Kumar Shahani, at 8:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Portraits from a Dream Show (1990) Manjira 
Datta, at 5 p.m. 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Environmental Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia community 
or outside community are all welcomed to take 
these courses. There will be a discount price for 
the Concordia community. For all those who are 
interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Coordinator at 848-4872 for more infor- 
mation. 


OCTOBER 27 


CPR Heartsaver PLUS Course 


8 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one rescuer CPR, management of 
the obstructed airway, and infant and child resus- 
citation. 


NOVEMBER 3 


CPR Refresher Course 
6 hours for life. This course is offered to people 


certified in the Basic Life Saver Course, who want 
to renew their certification and update their 
knowledge. 


NOVEMBER 10 


CPR Heartsaver PLUS Course 


8 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one rescuer CPR, management of 
the obstructed airway, and infant and child resus- 
citation. 


NOVEMBER 17 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one-person rescuer CPR, and 
management of the obstructed airway. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 
Managing Strategically 


This seminar is for managers who are too busy 
with immediate issues and problems to think long- 
term. Managing strategically is a way to handle 
problems consistently over time, to improve ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness without losing sight of 
daily business demands. Jean-Pierre Brunet, 
Ph.D., joined the Faculty of Commerce & Ad- 


LACOLLE CENTRE 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Developing Creative Thinkers 


This workshop is designed to sensitize par- 
ticipants to some of the major blocks to creative 
thinking as well as provide them with concrete 
strategies to overcome these blocks. The techni- 
ques introduced in this workshop have proven 
effective in producing fresh, innovative ideas in a 
wide range of fields. Workshop leader: Olivia 
Rovinescu. Time: 9:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Location: 
AD-131. Admission: $50. Information: 848-4955. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Graphoanalysis: The Silent Witness 


Participants will be introduced to a scientific sys- 
tem of handwriting analysis and will learn how 
they process information, develop insight into 
what motivates them to achieve and learn how to 
develop their full potential. This workshop is ap- 
propriate for parents, teachers and counsellors 
who want to understand pupil intelligence, learn- 
ing motivation and aptitudes from a broader 
perspective. Workshop leader: Rita Pomade. 
Time: 9:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Location: AD-131. Ad- 
mission: $50. Information: 848-4955. 


ministration at Concordia in 1972, after a ten year 
career in business. He teaches Business Policy 
and Strategic Management courses at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Dr. Brunet 
has been an active consultant, seminar leader 
and advisor to many public and private sector 
organizations in North America, Europe and Asia. 
Location: Faculty Club Dining Room, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 7th floor, room 763. Time: 
7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Price: $11. per person (in- 
cludes GST). RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 848-3817. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Guidance Information Centre 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 
for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programs? Where to find infor- 
mation on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Guidance Information 
Centre and find the answers. Location: H-440, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 848-3556 and 2490 West Broadway, 848- 
3555. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Word Processing 


Word Processing - WP5.1 Laser printer, fast, ac- 
curate, professional results, manuscripts, theses, 
etc. Darlene at 768-5728. 


Apartment for Rent 


Aylmer near Prince Arthur. Renovated, 4 1/2, 
sunny, brick walls, wood floors, skylights, sun- 
deck. $830., available December 1. Call 282- 
0550 evenings, or leave message. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Joanna Bottenberg, Ph.D. Cand., Department of 
Modern Languages and Linguistics, Concordia 
University, will speak on “Opera, Wagner, and 
Nietzsche.” Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: Loner- 
gan College, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W., corner 
West Broadway. All welcome. Refreshments will 
be served from 3:30 to 4 p.m. Information: 848- 
2280. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 


Mr. Robert Ferrari, from S.N.C./Lavalin, will speak 
on “Mitigation of Environmental Impacts.” Time: 
5:40 p.m. to 8:10 p.m. Course & Location: Engr. 
495/2-AA in H-665, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
‘ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Location: H-537, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


Krishnamurti Information Centre 
of Montreal 


There will be a public talk given by J. Krishnamurti 
entitled “Looking at the Whole Content of Con- 
sciousness.” Time: 8 p.m. Location: H-1070, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Information: 937-8869. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 


Department of Ceramics, 
Sculpture & Fibres 


The Department of Ceramics, Sculpture & Fibres, 
with support of the Concordia Visiting Lecturers 


Amateur Radio Club Classes 


Register now for beginner amateur radio classes 
to be held every Wednesday night from 7 p.m. to 
10 p.m. starting October and running to Decem- 
ber. Also, intensive 1 weekend session for en- 
gineers, and home study program available. All 
$50 books included. For more info call 848-7421. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


The Legal Information Service is available for 
information and counselling. If you have problems 
with your landlord, or with a contract that you 
signed, or you are looking for information on 
divorce, WE CAN HELP!! Contact us at 848-4960 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
Come and see us in Room CC-326, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. For students, 
staff and faculty, this service is Free and Con- 
fidential. 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., 848-3575. Our services in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to the see 
the Nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by 
appointment. 


Sexual Harassment officer 


The Sexual Harassment Officer can provide you 
with support, guidance and information on any 
matter to do with sexual harassment. All inquiries 
are completely Confidential. Call Sally Spilhaus 
at 848-4857, or drop in at K-110, 2150 Bishop. 


LECTURES/SEMINARS 


Committee and the Permanent Committee on the 
Status of Women, Fine Arts, present Joyce Scott, 
Baltimore, Maryland. She is a well known bead 
work artist and member of the- Thunder Thigh 
review, a performing video artist group. She will 
be lecturing on her own work. Time: 7:30 p.m. to 
9 p.m. Location: VA-102, 1395 René-Lévesque 
Blvd. W. All are welcome. Information: 848-4625. 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Location: 
H-505, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 


Ph.D. Workshop 

- Visiting Speaker Series 

The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
present Mr. Grant McCracken, Institute of Con- 
temporary Culture, Royal Ontario Museum who 
will speak on “Culture and Consumption: The Big 
Picture.” Time: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Location: 
GM-403-02, 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Infor- 
mation: 848-2964. 


Ph.D. Workshop 

- Visiting Speaker Series 

The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
present Dr. Bhabatosh Banerjee, Professor of 
Commerce, University of Calcutta who will speak 
on “Harmonization of Accounting Standards in 
some SAARC Countries: A Study with Special 
Reference to India.” Time: 12 noon to 2 p.m. 
Location: 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Light 
Lunch will be served. Information: 848-2772. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


Department of Sociology 
& Anthropology 


The Department of Sociology & Anthropology 
presents Grant McCracken (Royal Ontario 


Museum) who will speak on “The Meaning of 
Things: Anthropology and the Material Culture of 
Contemporary Society.” Time: 8:15 p.m. Location: 
H-767, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Joanna Bottenberg, Ph.D. Cand., Department of 
Modern Languages and Linguistics, Concordia 
University, will speak on “Opera, Wagner, and 
Nietzsche: Part Il.” Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: 
Lonergan College, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W., 
corner West Broadway. All welcome. Refresh- 
ments will be served from 3:30 to 4 p.m. Informa- 
tion: 848-2280. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 


Present Ms. Susan Novak, Consultant who will 
speak on “Issues in Urban Impact Assessment.” 
Time: 5:40 p.m. to 8:10 p.m. Course & Location: 
Engr. 495/2-AA in H-665, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. ; 


Science College 


The Science College presents Dr. Martha M. 
Howe, University of Tennessee who will speak on 
“Technological Breakthroughs in Biology: How 
They Will Affect You.” Time: 8:30 p.m. Location: 
H-110, Alumni Auditorium, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848- 
2595. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Location: H-537, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


NOTICES 


Coffee with The Vice-Rector, 
Academic 


Members of the Concordia Community, students, 
non-academic personnel and faculty: | would be 
pleased to have you come and have coffee with 
me, if you can make it on any of the following 
Tuesdays this term: November 26, December 17, 
after 7:30 p.m. in room AD-231, Administration 
Building, Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Space is limited, so please call Munit Merid at 
848-4847 to let us know when you will attend. 


Services for Disabled Students 


Innovative programs and workshops are special 
features of services for Disabled Students. Spe- 
cially designed workshops on use of adaptive 
computer equipment for university study and fu- 
ture employment are regularly scheduled. Orien- 
tation programs for volunteers and Sign 
Language workshops are also offered throughout 
the year. For more information and applications. 
Contact: 848-3525/3511 (Voice/TDD), SGW 
Campus in H-580 or 848-3503/3536 (Voice/TDD), 
Loyola Campus in AD-121. 


Graduate Studies Open House 


You are cordially invited to drop in and meet the 
Acting Dean of Graduate Studies, Martin Kusy, for 
coffee and light refreshments. Dr. Kusy looks 
forward to talking with you about your program- 
mes specifically and graduate studies in general. 
Location of these open houses will be the 
Graduate Administration building, 2145 Mackay 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. on the following days: 
Tuesday, Wednesday, November 20 and 
Thursday, December 12. We look forward to 
seeing you and we hope that you will be able to 
join us. Kindly call Kali Sakell at 848-3803 to let 
her know the day you will be attending as space 
is limited. 


Centre for International 


Academic Cooperation 


C.1.A.C. invites all full-time Concordia students to 
apply to the “Student Exchange Programmes.” 
Exchange programmes are available in France, 


Germany, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. For more information con- 
cerning the Student Exchange Programmes, 
please contact the C.I.A.C. at 848-4987, or drop 
by AD-207 on the Loyola Campus. Applications 
will be available in the following Departments; 
Guidance Services, H-440, S@W Campus and at 
Loyola, AD-207 & AD-121. Applications will be 
available until the end of October. 


Muslim Students 
Association 


Meetings are held every Wednesday in P-307, 
2020 Mackay from 5:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. All are 
welcome. 

Forum on Islam, “Human Rights in Islam” in room 
H-651 at 6:30 p.m. Guest Speaker: Sheikh Rid- 
wan Yusof. Refreshments will be served. Informa- 
tion: 848-7418. 

The Loyola Gym is booked for Muslim Students 
Association members from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. The 
game of the week is volleyball. Information: 848- 
7418. a 

Notice to all Muslim Students and Staff. Con- 
gregational prayer is held in the Mosque. Friday 
prayer starts at 1:15 p.m. Location: 2090 Mackay, 
room 05. Information: 848-7418. 


Krishnamurti Information Centre 
of Montreal ; 
There will be a public talk given by J. Krishnamurti 


entitled “Love & Compassion with its intelligence.” 
Time: 8 p.m. Location: H-420, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 937- - 


8869. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Ph.D. Workshop 

- Visiting Speaker Series 

The. Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
present Dr. Bert Rosenbloom, Department of 
Marketing, Drexel University, Philadelphia who 
will speak on “Marketing Channels and Distribu- 
tion Systems: Opportunities and New Directions.” 
Time: 12 noon to 2 p.m. Location: GM-403-02, 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848- 
2964. 


“Brown Bag” Seminar Series 


Prof. Reeta Chowdhari Tremblay, Department of 
Political Science who will speak on ‘Distributive 
Justice and the Indian State: Should We Dis- 
mantle the State?.” Time: 12 noon to 1 p.m. 
Location: Vanier Library Lounge, 3rd floor, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848-2158 or 848- 
2155. 


Learning Development Office 


Developing Critical Thinking: From Fun and 
Games to Classroom Applications with Marjorie 
MacKinnon and Olivia Rovinescu. Time: 9:30 to 4 
p.m. Information: 848-2495. 


Concordia Central 

America Committee 

CCAC Coffeehouse. A night of Music, Theatre, 
Videos, Poetry, Etc. Fundraiser for Concordia 
Brigade to Central America. Time: 7 p.m. Loca- 
tion: Mugshots, H-651, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd: W. Admission: Free. 


Video presentation (45 min.) ofHAJJ: A Journey 


of a Lifetime.” Date: Friday, October 25, 1991. . 


Location: H-820, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Time: 6 p.m. Refrésh- 
ments will be served. All are welcome. 


St. George’s Christmas Sale 


The St. George’ Christmas Sale will be held on 
Thursday, October 31, 1991 from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. 
Baked goods, Frozen Foods, Gift wrapped plum 
puddings, Jams and Pickles; Christmas decora- 
tions, Treasures, Gifts, Children’s Wear and 
Books. Lunch served from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Location: 1105 Stanley St., opposite Windsor Sta- 
tion. Everyone welcome. 


Learning Development Office 


October 31, November 7, 14. There will be a 
workshop entitled Dealing With Difficult Problems 
in Teaching given by Ron Smith. In this workshop, 
we will examine.real case studies of difficult situa- 
tions frbm actual teaching practice. We will ex- 
amine how the actions follow from the frames; and 
we will identify those action strategies which are 
more successful in effective problem solving in 
difficult situations. Time: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Fee: $15. For location, please call 848-2495. 


__ SPORTS 


Football 


The Stingers will try to win the Shaughnessy Cup 
back from McGill on Saturday October 26th. The 
game will be played at McGill Molson Stadium at 
1:30 p.m. 


Stinger Soccer 


The Women’s team plays host to the Queen’s 
Golden Gaels in an exhibition matchup. The game 
will take place Friday, October 25th at 5 p.m. 


Quarterback Club 


The next session of the Stinger Quarterback Club 
will take place on Wednesday, October 30th at 12 
noon at the Loyola Faculty Club. Join coaches, 


players and fans to chat and view season high- 
lights. 


Hockey Season 
Opener 


The women’s hockey team open their regular 
season by playing CEGEP St. Laurent on Friday, 
October 25th at 6:30 p.m. 


Basketball Tournament 


The men’s basketball team host the Nike Centen- 
nial Tournament which will be taking place Friday 
and Saturday October 25 & 26. The games of this 
four team tournament will be played at 6 & 8 p.m. 
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MONDAYS 


Lesbian Studies Coalition of Concordia 


The Coalition meets on Mondays at 7 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge (2170 Bishop). Infor- 
mation: 848-7474. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Unlearning Racism 


Lesbian and lesbian-positive women are invited 
to gather each week in the work to uncover and 
unlearn our racism. Films, discussions, readings. 
8 p.m. at the Women’s Centre, 2020 Mackay, 
downstairs. Information: 848-7431. 


Christian & Feminist Women 


Gather together to find new & old ways to pray 
and celebrate, for mutual support, to share our 
distresses, our triumphs and our vision. Time: 3 
p.m. to 5 p.m. at the Campus Ministry, 2090 
Mackay. Information: 848-3593 or 848-3585. 


THURSDAYS 


Permanent Review Committee on the 
Status of Women 

Meets and organizes to respond to the needs of 
students, staff and faculty. Information: 848-7431. 
Narcotics Anonymous: Women’s Group 
For women recovering or wanting to recover from 
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substance abuse. 7:30 p.m. at the Women’s 
Centre, 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Information: 
848-7431. 


Concordia Women’s Collective 


The collective is a feminist activist group. Current- 
ly organizing actions for Rape Awareness Week. 
Allwomyn welcome. Time: 7 p.m. Location: Annex 
P, room 05, 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Informa- 
tion: 848-7411 or 848-7431. 


FRIDAYS 


Lesbian & Gay Friends 
of Concordia (LGFC) 


Open discussion over coffee for members of the 
University and beyond. 5 p.m. at 2020 Mackay, 
1st floor. 848-7414. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


Concordia Status of Women 


Monday Noon Exchanges present Dr. Claudie 
Solar, Advisor to the Rector on the Status of 
Women. Dr. Solar will be speaking on “Women as 
Staff.” Time: 12 noon to 1 p.m. Location: H-620, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West. 








CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 
The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission is free to all concerts. 
(except where indicated.) Information: 848-7928. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 







Jouer dj msries, McGarrigle Sisters. Kate 
and Annas @/ening of music and 
song. Admission 1s 1 equired. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 


Alda McCaffrey, Mezzo-Soprano Recital. Works 
by Faure, de Falla, Debussy, Dvorak and 
Tchaikovsky. Time: 4 p.m. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Concordia Chamber Choir. Works by Weelkes, 


CALL 


TODAY 


848-8632 





INFO-CONCORDIA 
En francais: 848-7369 


Gibbons, Bottenberg, Blow and others. Time: 1:30 
p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Concordia Orchestra. Under the direction of Sher- 
man Friedland. First concert of this season. Works 
by Mozart, Haydn and Handel. Time: 8 p.m. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Students of Eleonora Turovsky. Violin. Works to 
be announced. Time: 3:30 p.m. 


ART GALLERY 


The Concordia Art Gallery is located in 
the Henry F. Hall Bldg. (Mezzanine 
Level), 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Information: 848-4750. 





OCTOBER 24 - DECEMBER 7 


Susanna Heller: Recent Paintings and 
Works on Paper. Time: Monday-Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Saturday 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


DECEMBER 12 - JANUARY 25 


Selections from the Permanent Collec- 
tion 


aes oe . 


Contact Kevin Ledue at cade or FA. oe 2814. 






CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Campus Ministry 


Loyola Campus:Belmore House is now located 
at 2496 West Broadway, drop by and visit us at 
our new space. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 


Silent Meditation 


Come to the quiet. Silent Meditation. Time: 12 
noon to 12:45 p.m. Location: Annex Z. 


Meeting 


Meeting to plan Commemoration Service for 
December 6th will be at 1 p.m. in Annex Z. 


Volunteer Program 


A New Spirit of Giving, 2 p.m. Annex Z, room 02. 
For information call Michelina Bertone, S.S.A. at 
848-3591. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Community Suppers 


Every last Friday of the month. An open invitation 
to all who want to be part of chaplaincy life 
(programs, events, worship, etc.), to partake in a 
meal, to meet friends, to build community. These 
are shared meals: bring something of your own 
to share with the rest of us. Belmore House at 6 
p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


Prison Visits 


A dialogue program with inmates at Bordeaux. 
Program runs Tuesdays until Nov. 12. Students 
must meet with the Chaplains in advance. For 
information call Peter Cote at 848-3586 or Matti 
Terho at 848-3590. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


Christian & 
Feminist Women 


Agroup for discussion, prayer and mutual support 
in our faith. Time: 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. Location: Annex 
Z. For information call Daryl Ross 848-3585. 


The ‘James Gang’ 


Every Wednesday, a small group for the study and 
discussion of the Epistle of James, prayer and 
support. Time: 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Belmore 
House. For information call Peter Holmes at 489- 
2110. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


A Gathering of Men 


Continues from last year, we will direct our inquiry 
into male identity in the modern era using Robert 
Bly’s video “A Gathering of Men”. Location: Bel- 
more House. Time: 7:30 p.m. Information: Bob 
Nagy at 848-3587. 


THE LOYOLA PEACE INSTITUTE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Religious Origins of Canada’s Role in 
Peace-Making 

Panelists: Jos. Gavin, Ph.D., Director of the 
Loyola Peace Institute. Erich Weingartner, 
writer/consultant on international affairs. Mark 
McGowan, Ph.D., assistant professor of Chris- 
tianity & Culture Department at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Toronto on. Time: 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Location: H-762-1-2-3, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-7799. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


National Self-Determination: Implica- 
tions for reform in the Soviet Republics 
Speaker: Joan DeBardeleben, Ph.D., Associate 


Director & Professor, Institute of Soviet and East 
European Studies, Carleton University, Ottawa. 
Time: 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan 
College, Loyola Campus. For Information call 
848-7799. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


The Foreign Service: 
A Diplomat’s Experience 


Speaker: Bruce Mabley, Ph.D., Director, Centre 
for International Cooperation, Concordia Univer- 
sity. Time: 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan 
College, Loyola Campus. Information: 848-7799. 
(co-sponsored by the Centre for International 
Cooperation). 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


Meetings will be held every Tuesday night from 7 
to 10 p.m. in H-644-1. Get on the air and talk to 
the world “FREE” via personal ham radio. New 
members welcome. For more information call 
848-7421. 


Faculty Caucus Meeting 


The next Faculty Caucus meeting will be held on 
Friday, October 25, 1991 at 10 a.m. in H-532-2, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Topic: Spatial Restructuring of Operations at 
Concordia. 


Pension Plan Meeting for the 
Employees of Concordia 


You are cordially invited to attend the first annual 
meeting of Members of the Pension Plan for the 
Employees of Concordia University on Tuesday, 
October 29, 1991 in H-110, Alumni Auditorium, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 


W. Time: 5:30 p.m. 


CMA Students’ Semi-Annual 
Information Session 
Will be on Wednesday, October 30, 1991 at6p.m. 


Location: Faculty Lounge, 7th floor, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Arts & Science Faculty 
Council Meeting 
The next Arts and Science Faculty Council Meet- 


ing will be on Friday, November 15, 1991 at2 p.m. 
in DL-200, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Board of Graduate 

Studies Meetings 

The next Board of Graduate Studies Meeting will 
be held on Monday, November 18, 1991. Loca- 
tion: H-769, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. Time: 2 p.m. 


The Back Page is continued on page 15 


